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Literary 


accusations brought against Lord Beaconsfield 

of trusting to his memory for his wit. The 

phrase used by him on his return from the 
Berlin Conference—“I have brought you back peace 
with honour ”—has been traced to various sources. As 
a matter of fact, Lord Beaconsfield could not claim 
originality or otherwise for the phrase, for it was sug- 
gested to him by the late Lord Rowton, as the two were 
leaving Dover in the train for London, on their return 
from Berlin. 


R ECENTLY I made some comment upon the repeated 


Ir seems likely that both in this country and in 
America there will be a revival of interest in the 
novels of Charles Reade. He was a writer of many 
faults and of many great merits, hot-headed, often 
unbalanced, but at his best a very fine writer, who has 
not deserved the neglect into which he has fallen. His 
sympathies were wide and few writers of fiction have 
seen deeper into the heart of womankind than he. 
“The Cloister and the Hearth,” “ Griffith Gaunt” and 
“Christie Johnstone” should alone keep his memory 
green. It is strange that there is no really satisfactory 
Life, perhaps Mr. Morley will see his way to include 
him in the “ English Men of Letters” ? 


’ 


“THe Datty CHRONICLE” announces a Dickens find 
in the person of John Cayford, a man of over eighty 
years of age, who dwells at Neath and who, at 
any rate to a certain extent, appears to have sat for 
the picture of Joe Gargery of “Great Expectations.” 
When Dickens lived in Tavistock House, Cayford was 
employed as a blacksmith and locksmith in Marchmont 
Street and frequently worked on jobs for the novelist. 
The discovery does not add anything of interest to our 
knowledge of Dickens, but any links with him are 
pleasant, as day by day they grow fewer. Cayford gave 
this description of Dickens : 


“He was a pleasant man, very quick to understand 
one, and very kind. He had wonderful blue eyes, and 
such a kind manner. I remember that his whiskers 
were very ragged. I have seen his figure at Madame 
Tussaud’s, but the whiskers of the wax figure are too 
rea trimmed. Yes, he was always ready with a 
joke.”’ 





REFERRING again to Mr. Joseph Pulitzer’s article in 
“The North American Review” dealing with the 


Notes 


Columbia College of Journalism, I quote a passage deal- 
ing with the education of the editor : 


“ The ‘ born editor’ who has succeeded greatly without 
special preparation is simply a man with unusual ability 
and aptitude for his chosen profession, with great power 
of concentration and sustained effort. He is one who 





LORD BEACONSFIELDS TOMB 
(From ** Beaconsfield,” by Walter Sichel (Methuen)) 


loves his work and puts his whole heart and mind into 
it. He is in the strictest sense an educated man, but 
he has merely substituted self-education for education 
by others, making up for any deficiencies in his training 
by the unreserved sacrifice of strength, energy, and plea- 
sure. Even in his case might it not be an advantage 
to have a system of instruction that would give him 
the same results at a saving of much time and labour? 
All intelligence requires development. The highest 
profits by it; the lowest is helpless without it. Shake- 
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speare’s best play, ‘Hamlet,’ was not his first, but his 
nineteenth, written after growth and maturity—after 
the hard work, the experience, the exercise of faculties 
and the accumulation of knowledge gained by writing 
eighteen plays. As Shakespeare was a ‘born’ genius, 
why did he not write ‘Hamlet’ first ?”’ 


But Mr. Pulitzer muddles up Shakespeare the poet 
with Shakespeare the playwright ; experience and know- 
ledge of the world plus the gift of genius enabied him 
to draw the character of Hamlet, but it was experience 
of the stage—the “shop” Mr. Pulitzer calls it when 
speaking of the newspaper office—that made it possible 
for Shakespeare to construct the splendid acting play 
that “ Hamlet ” is. 

I po not for a moment argue that there are not many 
things a young man can learn at college which will 
help to equip him for the profession of journalism, but 
it is only by practical work and experience that any 
man can find out if he is “ born” to be a writer on the 
press, only. by knowledge and skill bred of experi- 
ence that he can- hope to mount the ladder to the 
editorial chair. . Probably the majority of journalists 
have not received a college education and would for the 
most part assert that they have never felt the need of 
it. It is much the same with fiction, poetry and the 
drama, education may help but it will not make, nor 
will the lack of it necessarily mar. 


Mrs. Craiciz’s “The Vineyard,” which has been 
warmly praised by French critics, is about to be trans- 
lated into French and published serially in one of the 
leading French Reviews. 


Lives of Walt Whitman by Mr. Bliss Perry and of 
Lowell by Mr. Ferris Greenslet are being written for 
the ‘“ American Men of Letters Series.” 


THERE is a very pessimistic article in the ‘“ West- 
minster Review” on the “ Decay of Conviction,” in 
which the writer argues that mentally and especially 
critically and argumentatively we are all in a very bad 
way: 

‘‘ Have we really no principles of life, individual and 
national, of commerce, of government, under which new 
facts as they are discovered naturally range themselves ? 
Or is our synthesis of life so narrow, so meagre, that a 
few conversations with a new acquaintance, a few new 
facts relating to a particular industry, a few pamphlets 
or leaflets or speeches, are sufficient to make us burn 
what we adored and adore what we burned ?”’ 


Are we truly so deplorably weak? In matters literary 
we are told that the case is equally sad: 


“Take the literature of the day. Is it a literature of 
ideas? Is it a germinating literature? Is it an imagina- 
tive literature? We have no great poetry, hardly a great 
book of any kind at the present moment, nor have we 
had for some years anything that deeply stirs the im- 
aginative fibre in man. Our recent novels, with few 
exceptions, are of the kind that amuse without rousing 
either thought or feeling. And in the weaker kind of 
novels, which with the halfpenny newspaper make 
almost the sole reading of the lower-middle class, wealth 
is unblushingly held up as the one object of desire.’’ 


I nave before me the report of the annual meeting of 
the Birthplace Trustees at Stratford-on-Avon ; few will 
dissent from the views here expressed by Mr. Sidney 
Lee: 
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“The Non-Resident Trustees.—It was clearly matter 
for regret that many of the life trustees, all of whom 
were appointed according to the terms of the Act, fully 
to share with their ex-officio colleagues the obligations 
and responsibilities of the Trust, should, unlike Mr. 
Cust, take practically no part in its administration, 
should regard the honourable office they held as mainly 
honorary. He was aware that the burdens of age and 
ill-health compelled the absence of several of their life 
trustees from their meetings; but they could not ignore 
the fact that they were thereby deprived of counsel and 
judgment that might be of great value to them in the 
fulfilment of the purposes of the Trust. Some other of the 
trustees were unable to attend on private grounds, un- . 
connected with age or health. Lord Ronald Gower had 
been abroad for some time, and was that day in Italy; 
Sir Henry Irving was on a theatrical tour, and was in 
Glasgow. He was very glad to welcome that day Lord 
Warwick, who had not beer able to attend before, and 
the Marquis of Hertford, who had just joined the 
Trust. Canon Evans, who found himself permanently 
disabled from attending their meetings, had asked him 
to submit his resignation. In supplying that vacancy, 
and any other that might arise hereafter among the life 
trustees, it ought to be plainly stated, beyond risk of 
misunderstanding, that the office of life trustee carried 
with it active responsibilities, and that a definite assur- 
ance of an intention to take an active part in the affairs 
of the Trust was expected of any one who was recom- 
mended for appointment before his election could be 
ratified. The efficiency of the Trust depended on the 
participation in its working of the life trustees.” 


In the ‘“‘ New York Critic” there are some pertinent 
verses on “ Fiction in the Making” by Ross Lawrence, 
from which I quote a verse: 


“In history I was my teachers’ despair 
At school, and I’ve learned little since ; 
I forget whether Louis the Debonair 
Was a German or English prince: 
But I’ll write a romance of the Georges’ Court, 
Or Virginia under King James, 
With gallants of the Philip Sidney sort, 
And powdered Colonial dames. 
Old fashions in dress I have only seen 
At an Arion fancy ball ; 
Nor royalty, saving perhaps a queen 
Of song in a concert hall: 
But my lady shall wear a patch by her nose 
And a Queen Elizabeth ruff, 
And my lord shall swagger in peach-coloured hose, 
With a yard of lace on his cuff. 
So it’s Marry, come up! and it’s Varlet, what ho! 
By my halidom, sire! and Gadzooks! 
For of history little we need to know 
When making historical books.’’ 


“THE Worip’s Work” does not deal with matters 
literary, but is nevertheless one of the most interesting 
of our monthly magazines. The illustrations are always 
admirable. 


In the “Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture” (Vol. xxv. Part II.) there is an interesting paper 
on ‘“‘Some Old Shakespearians ” by Professor Dowden, 
from which the following is a quotation: 


“In the following autumn, that of 1794, this same 
undergraduate, S. T. Coleridge, was the subject of con- 
versation among the dons who dined on October 8 with 
Mr. Masters at Landbeach. One of the company was 
the head of his College—Jesus College—Dr. Pearce, who, 
Coleridge told his brother, behaved ‘with great 
asperity,’ when, on April 12 of that year, he was 
admonished before the Fellows. In fact, Pearce seems 
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to have made every effort to reclaim Coleridge from what 
he regarded as the error of his ways. It was the time 
of the early alliance between Southey and Coleridge—the 
days of golden dreams of the Susquehanna and Aspheter- 
ism. Coleridge had cut short a discussion with his 
friendly monitor by assuring him that he quite mis- 
conceived the position, ‘he was neither Jacobin nor 
Democrat, but-a Pantisocrat.’- Isaac Reed’s report of 
the talk at Mr. Masters’s is as follows; and no correc- 
tion of its errors in a few details need here be made: 
‘In the afternoon Dr. Pearce gave us the following 
account of Mr. Coleridge, who had just published a 
drama called “ The Fall of Robespierre.”” He is one of 
three sons of a Devonshire clergyman; his brother, an 
usher at Newcome’s school, Hackney. He has imbibed 
the wild democratic opinions floating about at present 
concerning religion and politicks. He is a disciple of 
Godwin, the author of two quarto volumes on the found- 
ations of religion and politicks, and like him has enter- 
tained a foolish notion that the life of man might be 
protracted to any length. He is an enemy to all estab- 
lishments of religion, and conceives there should be no 
publick worship. He is also of opinion that every one 
should learn some mechanic art, and has accordingly 
put himself an apprentice to a carpenter. He is going 
to America. Dr. P. said that he (C.) was in town 
lately, and having no money to carry him to Cambridge, 
he wrote a poem, an elegy, he thought, and sent it to 
Perry, the Editor of “The Morning Chronicle,’’ offering 
his correspondence to the paper, and desiring the return 
of a guinea, which he received. He asserts that his play 
was written in eight hours. Dr. P. speaks of him as a 
very ingenious young man, bating these extravagant 
and foolish notions which he entertains.’ ‘The Fall of 
Robespierre,’ it will be remembered, was partly the work 
of Southey ; the first act alone was written by Coleridge, 
and it runs to no more than 274 lines. Southey’s two 
acts were written, he says, ‘as fast as newspapers could 
be put into blank verse.’ ’’ 


Bibliographical 


EREANT qui nostra ante nos dixerunt!” I 
P find in the late Mr. Samuel Butler’s ‘ Essays 


on Life, Art, and Science,” just published, a 

paper on “ How to Make the Best of Life,” 
in the course of which he says: “ The life we live in 
others is larger and more important than the one we 
live in ourselves” ; and again: ‘‘ Who cares one straw 
for any such chances and changes as will commonly 
befall him here if he is upheld by the full and certain 
hope of everlasting life in the affections of those that 
shall come after? If the life after death is happy in 
the hearts of others, it matters little how unhappy was 
the life before it.” This, and a good deal more of the 
same sort which is to be found in contemporary 
literature, was anticipated years ago by a poet now held 
rather lightly in esteem—one Thomas Campbell, who 
put: the whole notion into a couple of short, simple 
lines : 

“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 


There you have the pith of the matter. You get the 
reverse side of it in a sonnet by Thomas Hood which is 
not, I fancy, particularly well known, and from which 
it may be permissible to quote: 


“Tt is not death that sometimes in a sigh 
This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight; .. . 
That this warm conscious flesh shall perish quite, 
And all life’s ruddy springs forget to flow; .. . 
It is not death to know this, but to know 
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That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves 
In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 

So duly and so oft, and, when grass waves 
Over the past-away, there may be then 

No resurrection in the minds of men.’’ 


Talking of Thomas Hood, there is room, unquestion- 
ably, for the memoir of that under-rated writer which 
Mr. Walter Jerrold proposes to undertake. The 
‘“‘ Memorials ” of 1860, by Hood’s son and daughter, are 
admittedly inadequate ; the ““ Hood in Scotland ” of Mr. 
Alexander Elliott is obviously episodical ; and the bio- 
graphical sketch by Canon Ainger (1897), though 
excellent in itself, calls loudly for expansion. There are 
the “ Literary Reminiscences” in ‘‘ Hood’s Own,” but 
these belong to the material of biography. One 
welcomes everything which helps to popularise Hood, 
because one; feels that his merits as a poet are not even 
now at all widely acknowledged. In the latest edition 
of ‘‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature,” 
Canon Ainger quotes the hackneyed “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
“Song of the Shirt,” ‘‘ Death Bed,” “ Ruth,” and “I 
Remember” ; but there is not a line from the “ Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies”—nay, the poem is not even 
mentioned!—and the sonnets are ignored. Yet I 
venture to think that the quatorzain which begins: 

“Love, dearest lady, such as I would speak, 
Lives not within the humour of the eye ’’— 


and ends: 


“Love is its own great loveliness alway, 
And takes new lustre from the touch of time ’’— 


is one of several from the same hand which the world 
will not willingly let die. 

The announcement that Mr. Edward Marston, the 
well-known publisher, is about to issue his reminiscences 
of literary people reminds us that Mr. Marston him- 
self has, as the Scotch say, “a good few” volumes to 
his credit. It is just twenty years since he brought out 
his “ Amateur Angler’s Days in Dove Dale.” Since 
then we have had his “By Meadow and Stream: 
Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Places” (1896), “On a 
Sunshine Holiday ” (1898), “An Old Man’s Holidays” 
(1900), ‘“‘ Sketches of Booksellers of Other Days ” (1901), 
and ‘“ Sketches of Some Booksellers of the Time of Dr. 
Johnson ” (1902). 

The stage does not usually do much for literature ; 
but within the last few days it has helped, I hope, to 
popularise some excellent publications. There were, to 
start with, those performances at the Lyric Theatre of 
Mr. Gilbert Murray’s version of the ‘ Hippolytus ”— 
performances which must surely have led to the sale of 
many copies not only of that particular version, 
but of the volume of translations from Euripides which 
Mr. Murray brought out in 1902. Then, Monday after- 
noon’s revival of ‘‘ Venice Preserved ” should have sent 
many people to the volume of Otway’s plays which 
figures in the “ Mermaid ” series. 

The late Mr. Laurence Hutton, of America, is best. 
known in this country by his series of “ Literary Land- 
marks ’”’ volumes. These seem to have come to us in this 
order: “London” (1885 and 1892), “Edinburgh ” 
(1891), “Jerusalem” (1895), “Florence” (1897), 
“Rome ” (1897), and “ Oxford” (1903). Such of these 
volumes as I have seen did not strike me as being 
particularly comprehensive or accurate. Higher than 
any of them I should be disposed to rank Mr. Hutton’s 
“Curiosities of the American Stage” (1891) and his 
“Edwin Booth ” (1893). On the history of the drama 
in the States Mr. Hutton was really an authority. 

THe Bookworm. 
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Reviews 


A Great Thinker 
AvtopiocraPHy. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. (Long- 
mans. 14s. net.) 


Tue intellectual record of these islands, in science as in 
literature, constitutes one of our planet’s chief claims 
to cosmic fame ; and in psychology, for instance, we are 
facile princeps. From Hobbes and Locke to the Mills, 
Bain, Spencer and Darwin, the associationist or British 
school of psychology has marked the main line of 
advance in the modern study of mind. The late Pro- 
fessor Bain, of Aberdeen, holds the last place in this 
brilliant list before the work of Spencer and the con- 
temporary era in psychology. Author of a great work 
on Logic, and a remarkable English Grammar, his en- 
during claim to fame lies in his two masterpieces, “ The 
Senses and the Intellect” and “ The Emotions and the 
Will,” works which worthily closed the late epoch in 
the development of psychological thought. In this 
modest and valuable Autobiography of some four 
hundred pages, Bain has given us a work which cer- 
tainly fulfils the aims categorically stated by this Pro- 
fessor of Logic in his preface. It is a characteristically 
careful and conscientious piece of work. 

In the present brief notice we can perhaps not do 
better than indicate, as best we may, the genesis of this 
profound and brilliant thinker. How was it all done? 
Let us note the process and do likewise—that we 
similarly may attain lasting fame for ourselves—or our 
children. “One man is as good as another,” we all 
know. It therefore plainly behoves the ambitious 
amongst us to take note of the prescription here adver- 
tised and reach our well-earned niche accordingly. Or 
if our chance is past we can at any rate succeed by 
proxy. And doubtless we shall find that an intel- 
lectual home atmosphere, succeeded by a fortunate 
schooling, and great men’s influences at the University, 
plus health and happily-chosen companionships, are the 
essence of the successful method. 

But this is not the way with genius—which cares 
little for the ‘‘as good as another” tag. Bain’s father 
was an honest and dull-witted Scottish weaver, his 
mother a hardworking housewife, also mentally negli- 
gible. None of his brothers came to anything. He left 
his miserably inefficient school when he was eleven and 
was put to the loom, by which he supported himself for 
many years. There is no evidence that he received any- 
thing that could be called an idea from any of his early 
associates. His education was entirely his own affair, 
essentially achieved by dull and borrowed books conned 
at night when the loom was at rest and when others 
slept or interested themselves, very naturally, with 
“Newra’s hair.” This is by no means a new story, of 
course, especially in Scotland. But it astounds none 
the less, if we look at it. If we had left school at eleven 
to thread shuttles, if we had been begotten by illiterates 
and “taught ” by fools and sympathised with by few or 
none, where in the name of probability should we be? 
Feeding pigs, I trow! 

For the young man who “ fancies himself,” and is 
inclined to amazement at the wisdom of his own conceit, 
an unvarnished narrative like this is a pride’s purge of 
the best. The truth is, as Goethe and many another 
have said, that a man’s character is his fate. “ Up to 
the age of thirteen or so I trifled away my time in mere 
diversion.” “TI date the commencement of my appli- 
cation to study at fourteen.” These beggar comment. 


It may perhaps be worth while to observe that the 
problem which Bain thought likely to be the last that 
science would ever solve, if, indeed, it was not in- 
soluble, was the formation from the adult organism of 
the microscopic cell which transmits its characters to the 
next generation. Thus stated, the problem does indeed 
appear to be insoluble. It would have profoundly 
interested Bain to read the work of Weismann and 
others who have shown that there is nothing to explain. 
The reproductive cell is not formed as an epitome of 
the individual ; it is practically an unchanged cell de- 
rived, in turn, from the parent of the individual in 
question. What happens is this. The single cell which 
is about to divide and form a man or an oak, at once 
proceeds to set aside certain of the first subdivisions 
for the destiny of reproduction; the remainder go to 
form the individual, who is thus really the host of 
those first set aside: ‘“ So careful of.the type she seems, 
so careless of the single life,” as Tennyson has it. 

The interesting supplementary chapter by Professor 
Davidson, which brings down the history of Bain’s life 
from 1890 to his death last year, contains one remark- 
able error which demands correction. Commenting on 
the great discovery which rendered it necessary to make 
important alterations in the “ Senses and the Intellect,” 
Professor Davidson says, “The theory of biological 
evolution was some years later in date than the positions 
advanced in the first edition of the ‘Senses and the 
Intellect,’ and the most important alterations were, 
naturally, made from this point of view.” This is 
utterly at variance with the facts, as the mere mention 
of the names of Goethe and Lamarck suffices to show. 
If, by “the theory of Biological Evolution” Professor 
Davidson means Darwin’s demonstration of a certain 
instrument of organic evolution which he called 
“ natural selection,” the assertion will pass with reser- 
vations ; but the confusion of organic evolution with a 
particular explanation of one of its means is a remark- 
able error indeed. If natural selection were proved a 
myth to-morrow, the fact of organic evolution would be 


untouched. 
C. W. SALEEBY. 


In the Golden Days 


EuizaBeTHAN Sonnets. Introduction by Sidney Lee. 
(An English Garner. 2 vols. Constable. 4s. net 
each.) 

CHRISTOPHER Martowe anpd His Associates. By 
John H. Ingram. (Richards. 12s. 6d. net.) 

A Hanpsoox Inpex To THose Cuaracters WHo Have 
Speaxinc Parts AssIGNED THEM IN THE FIRST 
Fotto or SHAKESPEARE’s Puays, 1623. By A. 
Russell Smith. (A. R. Smith, London.) 

Mr. Sipney Lee has written a most interesting intro- 

duction to the collection of Elizabethan Sonnets, re- 

arranged from Professor Arber’s “English Garner” 
under the editorship of Mr. Thomas Seccombe. The 
introduction continues the line of argument taken up in 

Mr. Lee’s Life of Shakespeare and drives home the 

point that Shakespeare’s sonnets must not be studied 

and judged apart from either the similar work of his 

English contemporaries or from the productions of 

Continental writers in the same field of verse. Mr. Lee 

shows very clearly how dependent were English writers 

on foreign models, how closely they copied and in very 
many instances merely transplanted the sonnets of the 
writers of Italy and France; it is not merely that the 
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thoughts of the various writers ran on the same or 
kindred lines, but the schemes of various sonnet 
sequences, the wording of individual sonnets and the 
details of expression and of imagery are so closely alike 
that no choice is left for us but to judge many. of the 
famous Elizabethan sonneteers as guilty of plagiarism 
of an unblushing character. Wyatt translated Petrarch 
and others, so did Surrey, Sidney and Spenser were 
Petrarchians, and so on with the majority of them, 
Daniel, Constable, Lodge, Barnes, Drayton, all of them, 
went to Italian and French sources for general and par- 
ticular inspiration. This is one point. Another, and 
with regard to Shakespeare more important, is that all 
these outpourings of love and devotion to Delias and 
other wonderful ladies are mere metrical exercises, 
utterly devoid of passion and entirely unreal ; it was the 
fashion to write love-lorn sonnets and every poet desired 
to be in the fashion. Have we any right then to decide 
that Shakespeare stood alone and poured out his inner- 
most soul in his sonnets? Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that he simply fell in with the prevailing 
fashion, that he wrote sonnets because it became him 
so to do, that—as in his plays—he adopted and adapted 
the methods and the manners that he found provided 
ready to his hand and that—as in all else he did—he 
produced better results than any of his rivals? As Mr. 
Lee neatly puts it, “ His commanding powers converted 
into gold most of the base ore which is the fabric of the 
Elizabethan sonnet in others’ hands.” Both in senti- 
ment and in expression Shakespeare’s sonnets are of one 
family with the sonnets of his contemporaries, and 
there are close relations to the outpourings of Petrarch, 
Ronsard and other Continental lights. No poet could, 
of course, write such a number of sonnets without 
occasionally referring to events in the lives of himself 
and his friends, without now and again overstepping 
formal bounds and speaking out from his heart, but 
have we any right to assume that Shakespeare did 
more than this and to seek in these sonnets of his for a 
detailed and complete story of events in his life? The 
more we realise that Shakespeare ‘was always in the 
fashion, that he was as shrewd a man of business as he 
was a great poet, the more we shall see that it is right 
to judge him as simply the greatest of Elizabethan 
writers, a greater poet, playwright and sonneteer than 
his rivals ; that—and not a demi-god who made fashions 
for himself, who stood not only high above but entirely 
aloof from his contemporaries—a freak, and not a child 
of nature and of his own times. 

Next to Shakespeare the most interesting figure of 
those golden days was Christopher Marlowe, of whose 
life we know less even than of his greater fellow’s. Here 
comes Mr. Ingram with a portly volume, in which he 
undertakes to tell us many things that we knew not 
before. Therefore with pleasant anticipations—if with 
a feeling of doubt—we began to read his pages, and 
when we had read on unto the last we sighed over time 
wasted. Of new matter Mr. Ingram has none that is 
really important, and all could be put into the space of 
a magazine article. As for the rest, here is a sample of 
the kind of stuff that our author deems worthy of place 
in a critical study of a great writer: of the boy Kit he 
says, “one can easily conjure up a picture of him as the 
leader of a troop of children pattering up and down the 
dimly lighted stairs and running in and out of the 
many tiny rooms of their quaint old home; sometimes 
mixing in the sports and gambols of the four sisters 
left to him, or of other relatives and companions, help- 
ing with his childish treble to make music in the dark- 
some corridors.” There are pages of this sort of thing! 
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Then Mr. Ingram again and again perpetrates 
statements such as this: “One of Marlowe’s school- 
fellows was W. Lyly, doubtless a brother of John Lyly, 
of euphuistic renown, &c.” Either we know something 
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Illustration from the “ Story of London” (Dent) 


of this W. Lyly or we do not, so with the numerous 
other folk mentioned who may have been this, that or 
the other—and may not. In fact the whole book is a 
sequence of “ may-bes” and “ perchances,” and is only 
worthy of notice so that readers may not go to it with 
hopes that will not be fulfilled. The most interesting 
matter in the book is Appendix B, dealing with the 
Baine, Bame, Bome or Baker “libel” on Marlowe, a 
pleasant interlude of bread amid a sea of sack. We 
regret having to speak so strongly of any work, 
but really there is no room on our shelves to spare 
for the vast amount of unnecessary literature now 
pouring from the press on matters Elizabethan. 

Just a word of Mr. Russell Smith’s ‘ Handbook 
Index ” to the First Folio, a labour of love which must 
not go without its meed of praise. Such a book is 
worth a thousand volumes of conjecture and theory. 

W. T. 8. 


Among the Untrodden Ways 


A WESTMORLAND VILLAGE. By S. H. Scott. 


stable. 3s. 6d. net). 


In a sub-title the author describes this volume as “ The 
Story of the Old Homesteads and ‘ Statesman’ families 
of Troutbeck by Windermere.” In the remoter fells 
and dales the work of “time’s effacing fingers” pro- 
ceeds in more leisurely fashion than in places nearer to 
the hurly-burly of modern life; but it proceeds; and 
consequently we cannot be too grateful to the writers 
who with so much devotion endeavour to preserve for 
us, before they are quite obliterated, some of the traits 
of the past. 


(Con- 
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Mr. Scott at the commencement of one of his chapters 
modestly says that, if one would see how such a subject 
as he is entering upon ought to be treated, Dr. Atkin- 
son’s “ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish” should be 
referred to. That book is certainly one of the most 
valuable contributions to Yorkshire—or indeed English 
—topography that the nineteenth century produced. 
None the less Mr. Scott’s own volume need not be too 
meek to claim kinship with it. 

The ‘“ Statesman,’ whose name Mr. Scott would 
derive from stead, and not from estate, is a “ customary 
tenant” of a border manor, who held his land on condi- 
tion of service in border warfare, either personally or 
by proxy. Hence it arose that the tenements so 
granted, although several might be allowed to accumu- 
late in the hands of one tenant, were not able to be 
subdivided ; difficulties might have occurred as to the 
provision of the man-at-arms, who must of necessity 
have started on his work of defence whole, even if he 
were shortly to be reduced to fractions by the prowess 
of the enemy. 

Resulting from this feudal tenure it is that to this 
very day there remain, cultivating the identical lands, 
and pasturing sheep on the same fells, lineal descen- 
dants of those customary tenants of, say, the fifteenth 
century. For the law of primogeniture held here 
through the female as well as the male line, and if 
there were no sons to inherit, the eldest daughter became 
the customary tenant. There were no co-heiresses. 

The school was founded in 1637, and when, last year, 
its trustees handed it over to the authority under the 
new Act, five of them were direct descendants of the 
original trustees. 

In the church, we learn, until a recent date the 
ancient custom of the separation of the sexes was ob- 
served. 

The older portion of the house, known as Low Long- 
mire, is minutely described, and we find it to have been 
constructed on “ crucks,” a sort of framework of Gothic 
arches of oak around which the rest of the edifice 
gradually arose. Dr. Atkinson, in describing houses of 
this type, in Cleveland, states that they may quite 
probably date from the thirteenth century. 

And there is evidently a spirit of pride in the reten- 
tion wherever possible of the antique. A plasterer is 
mentioned, who, being engaged on the renovation of an 
inscribed lozenge, outside one of the houses, made care- 
ful inquiries as to the exact form of an effaced figure, 
because he wished to keep everything “ ald-fashioned.” 
The quantity of old oak furniture, too, enumerated by 
Mr. Scott as still existing in the homesteads for which 
it was originally made two and three hundred years ago, 
would make the average collector’s mouth water—and 
one may be allowed to hope will long continue to do so. 
In houses which have only been modified so far as 
weather and wear have made needful, the household 
goods of these bygone Brownes, Birketts, Forrests, 
Longmires, Borwicks, and Atkinsons still display the 
initials of their original owners, and the dates of their 
manufacture. 

One cannot repress a desire to examine that library 
of two thousand volumes, “a complete library of two 
centuries ago,” as Mr. Scott describes it, of which the 
present Mr. Browne of Townend is the happy possessor : 
it would certainly prove more attractive than even the 
old oak. 

There is much in the book to which not even the 
briefest reference can be made, but “ Ald Hoggart,” a 
local playwright and balladist, and ancestor of Hogarth 
the painter, should not be overlooked; nor Julius 
Cesar Ibbetson, the landscape artist, whose celebrated 
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inn-sign of the “Mortal Man” has disappeared— 
perhaps some reader of “ A Westmorland Village” may 
discover its present whereabouts. 

At another inn, now vanished, called “The Black 
Cock,” there was a sign representing the bird. Bishop 
Watson urged the landlord to alter the sign, alleging 
that it was an incentive to cock-fighting, and the land- 
lord substituted a portrait of the bishop. But being 
unwilling that any of his patrons should drop their 
custom, beneath the new sign he had written the words, 
“This is the Old Cock.” Needless to say the old sign 
was restored. 

Mr. Scott’s volume is illustrated by line-drawings 
from his own pen. F. CHapMAn. 


LETTERS FROM EncLanD. By Mrs. George Bancroft. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 


TueEsE letters, which are naught as literature but salient 
as personal history, were written by Mrs. George 
Bancroft during the three years, beginning in 1846 and 
ending in 1849, when her husband, the still read his- 
torian, was the American Minister in England. They 
landed at Liverpool, and their first visitor was Mrs. 
Richard Rathbone, known to contemporary fame as the 
author of “ that beautiful ‘ Diary of Lady Willoughby,’ 
but very unpretending and sweet in her manners, and 
not at all like a literary lady.” Where, one wonders, 
had Mrs. Bancroft formed her contrary expectation of 
the characteristics of “a literary lady”? The ‘‘ London 
dinge” disconcerted this American, who was a “ pre- 
cursor” indeed. ‘‘I have been so used all my life to see 
things fresh and clean-looking,’ she explains. Mr. 
Bancroft’s first dinner with Lord Holland was “ most 
agreeable,” although Lady Palmerston was the only 
woman present and the dining-room was the death- 
chamber of Addison. ‘“‘ Our acquaintance must become 
friendship ” was the salutation of Rogers—‘‘ the poet 
Rogers ” was the explanation then, and perhaps equally 
needed now. 

The opening of Parliament in the January of 1847 
was the first pageant which Mrs. Bancroft attended, and 
her records are full of discretion. She is trite as she is 
discreet. “The whole scene,” she says, in the very 
vocabulary of commonplace, “seemed to me like a dream 
or vision.” It might even have ranked as a nightmare, 
for she catalogues “the Duke of Wellington brandish- 
ing the Sword of State in the air, with the Earl of 
Zetland by his side”—a dangerous proximity one 
supposes. At a concert given at Apsley House by the 
Duke of Wellington and attended by the Queen, Mrs. 
Bancroft again takes cover under a hedging word: 
“This was an occasion not to be forgotten, but I 
cannot describe it.”” Mrs. Bancroft lacks resource, but 
never amiability. Perhaps she sometimes felt that the 
“precursors”’ of that day were a little difficult, even 
to the wife of the Minister. But she had her con- 
solations, and a glimpse we get of Emerson compensates 
for many a tame page. Escorted by one or two 
American friends she went to the National Gallery: 
“While we were seated before a charming Claude who 
should come in but Mr. R. W. Emerson, and we had 
quite a joyful greeting. Just then came in Mr. Rogers” 
—(‘ the poet Rogers ’”)—‘‘ with two ladies, one on each 
arm. He renewed his request that I would bring my 
son to breakfast with him, and appointed Friday morn- 
ing and then added, If those gentlemen who are with 
you are your friends and countrymen, perhaps they 
will accompany you. They very gladly acceded, and I 
was thankful Mr. Emerson had chanced to be with me 
at that moment, as it procured him a high pleasure.” 
The amiability of Rogers was rewarded, even if he 
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entertained his Emerson unawares. The “high plea- 
sure” of the occasion cannot now be assigned to 
Emerson without a smile at the topsy-turvy turn that 
reputations have since taken. 

WILFRiD MEYNELL. 


Enctiso Topocrapuy (London, Vol. I.). Edited by 
G. Laurence Gomme. (The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library. Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

THe Story or Lonpon. By Henry B. Wheatley. 
(Dent. Cloth 4s. 6d. net, leather 5s. 6d. net.) 


To the right-minded Londoner there is no city in the 
world so dear as his native town, dear, dirty, delightful 
London. Poets were, we believe are still, fond of sing- 
ing their mistress’ charms, finding in them never-ending 
variety. Such is London to her lovers, an in- 
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him, he has not cut his cloth according to his coat, he 
has tried to pour a gallon into a pint pot, he has given 
us too full measure too well pressed down. As an intro- 
duction to “ The History of London ”’ it will serve ; as a 
view of medieval London it lacks colour and movement, 
and the composition of the picture is faulty. We are 
sorry—but so it seems to us. The illustrations are not 
always worthy of the house of Dent. 


Fiction 
MY FRENCH FRIENDS. By Constance Elizabeth 


Maud. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) The author is greatly daring, 
for the fate of sequels is notorious. The public which laughs 





spiration for heartfelt if unwritten love lavs. 
How many books have been written concern- 
ing her, not one of them, even the dullest. 
without something of charm. And _ beside 
books there are countless fugitive papers, not 
dead but buried alive between the dingy 
covers of old magazines and journals. We 
have often spent a pleasant hour turning over 
the pages of old volumes of “The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine”; why, even the very name 
of it has a pleasant savour. Here we have 
a bouquet of flowers picked by Mr. Laurence 
Gomme—an expert literary gardener—from 
issues of “The Gentleman’s” dating from 
1731 to 1868, and all “ a-blowing and a-grow- 
ing” still, flowers not of Parnassus but cf 
London town. Not a volume to be taken up 
and seriously read, but one to be put upon 
our London shelf, taken down every now and 
again, opened at random and always read 
with pleasure. The Fleet River, now no more 
than a name, the New River, how few of us 
ever see this old New River, new naming of 
streets, a very evil deed, the church bells of 
T.ondon—‘ Oranges and Lemons, the Bells of 
St. Clement’s”—the Bear Garden in South- 
wark, are our modern “ gods,” descendants 
of the ancient bears, bent on reversing pro- 
ceedings and taking revenge?—the Fire of 
London, that great untaken opportunity for 
making London regular and uninteresting— 
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the churches, the theatres, the markets, the 
fairs, the City Companies—of all these and 
many more you can read in the pages of this 
delectable volume. But, oh! Mr. Publisher, 
is a fair, white cover practical in sooty 
London? That Mr. Gomme has done his work 
excellently goes without saying. We look forward to 
receiving the two completing volumes with pleasure. 
Never do we think has mortal man crammed so much 
learned matter into four hundred pages as Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley has done into “The Story of London.” 
After reading it we felt as if we had made a meal of 
most nourishing food of the finest quality and were 
pining for a few cakes and ale. It is indeed a book 
compact of information, it might well be called 
“Enquire within upon everything concerning London 
Town,” at any rate up to the conclusion of medieval 
days, the Walls, the Streets, the River, the Bridge, the 
Palaces, the Tower, Manners, Health, Disease and 
Sanitation, the Government of the City, Commerce and 
Trade, the Church and Education, all are here—but 
may we say, with bated breath, that the book is dull? 
Mr. Wheatley has permitted his learning to overwhelm 


ISOLA DI MEZZO 
(Illustration from * The Republic of Ragusa” (Dent)) 


at one book is often in a different humour when the second 
is produced. Sweets are delicious once, but the second sweet 
course is not received with the same welcome as the first. 
However, the proof of this particular sweet is in the pub- 
lishers’ returns. Miss Maud introduces us to some new 
French friends and gives us news of the old. Each chapter 
is a little incident complete in itself, brightly written, full 
of observation, and all in praise of Paris and Parisian home 
life. One chapter, entitled “ Un Mariage Manqué,”’ tells us 
of the contemplated marriage of the Marquise’s son to an 
American heiress and its unfortunate dénouement; another, 
“My Coiffeur,”’ tells the history of a transformation, and 
introduces us to an amusing hairdresser. It is all “small 
beer,” but it is frothy and fresh. But the author should 
beware of an inclination to translate French idiom literally ; 
it is an annoying form of humour. She was not altogether 
guiltless of a curious phraseology, presumably meant to 
suggest the French language, in “ An English Girl in Paris,”’ 
but she is now altogether convicted and condemned, for she 
cannot be ireated as a first offender. 
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A GREAT MAN. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.) Mr. Bennett does not write of the “ Five 
Towns ”’ in his latest novel, but of London. We must confess 
that we have enjoyed ‘A Great Man” more than “ Anna 
of the Five Towns’’ or “ Leonora.’’ Mr. Bennett character- 
ises it as “a frolic,’’ and a most amusing frolic it is. it is 
not serious enough to deserve the name of satire, although 
it is full of satirical touches. Henry Shakspere Knight 
is the son of a Regent Street draper’s manager, who is 
incidentally an admirer of literature. Henry Shakspere 
writes a novel while confined to bed with measles. ‘“ Within 
twenty-four hours, not only Henry, but his mother and 
aunt, had become entirely absorbed in Henry’s tale. The 
ladies wondered how he thought of it all, and Henry himself 
wondered a little, too. It seemed to come without trouble 
and almost without invitation. The process was as though 
Henry acted merely as the amanuensis of a great creative 
power concealed somewhere in the recesses of his vital parts.”’ 
After a fair amount of travelling, the novel is accepted and 

ublished. Henry awakes to find himself famous and rich— 

ut he is still the son of a draper’s manager. He is taken 
in hand by a literary agent, and his fortunes continue to 
prosper. When the curtain is rung down on him he is living 
in a superb mansion in Cumberland Place, while owning a 
country house at Hindhead. But Mr. Bennett does not 
believe in Henry Knight, and neither do we. It is, however, 
an amusing frolic, and as such it is enjoyable. The author 
has not crowded his book with so much detail as usual, the 
picture is painted with broad strokes of the brush. The 
book reveals Mr. Bennett as a humorist. 


THE HOMEBUILDERS. By Karl Edwin Harriman. 
(Brown, Langham, 6s.) A collection of short sketches of 
life in the Polish quarter of an American city. A consider- 
able amount of insight and observation has gone to the 
compiling of these little stories, and yet more grace of style 
might have made them twice as readable. They are trite 
and somewhat hard, although they ring true. The two stories 
entitled respectively ‘“‘The Wage of his Toil”? and “The 
Day of the Game’”’ appeal most strongly to our interest, 
although there is a certain rugged humanity pervading the 
whole volume, which, expressed with a little more inspira- 
tion, would have touched the emotions of the reader and won 
the tribute of a dimmed eye more than once. Perhaps the 
author writes from observation only, and not from any sym- 
pathy with the subject of his observation. There should 
have been a thrill, which is missing, in the glimpses given 
of the fervent patriotism and love of the Motherland, which 
the Poles, like the Irish, carry with them into exile, and 
which is to both nations a second religion. This touch of 
fervour is not there, and a certain coldness and want of 
colour in the very correct writing emphasises its lack. 


THE EARTHLY PURGATORY. By L. Dougall. 
Hutchinson, 6s.) A cleverly woven murder story, much 
better written than is usual with such books, and with a 
mystery which remains a mystery almost to the end. There 
is no love interest worth mentioning, nor is the lack of it 
felt, for the recital of the sufferings and suspicions which go 
to make up the “earthly purgatory ’’ endured by Hermione 
and Bertha Claxton is a most absorbing one. In a perfectly 
natural manner Bertha’s suspicions of her sister are made 
her weapon of suffering, as Hermione’s endurance of shame 
and suspicion for the sake of her unworthy father is hers. 
The writing is very good—in places delightful, as, for 
instance, in many of the descriptions of scenery. There is 
a charming picture of the atmospheric changes in mountain 
and valley through the varying seasons that would almost 
tempt one to visit Northern Georgia, and see for oneself. 
“Nothing but vapour to be seen, here towering black, here 
moving fringed with glory and lit within. May showers 
winged their silver way among the mist-clouds and cleft a 
passing chasm for the sun.’’ Or, again, “The Cherokee 
ridges would stand like the great blue-crested waves of ocean, 
and the ‘Great Smokies’ be like ‘clouds, turquoise-tinted, 
on the Northern horizon.’’ The author is in touch with 
Nature in her many moods, and unlike many who can see and 
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hear but cannot express themselves in words, he can interpret 
those moods for us. A story not far removed from the 
sordid is placed in a setting which raises it to a saectiess 
not often attained by books of the same class. 


CAPT’N ERI. By Joseph C. Lincoln. (Appleton, 6s.) 
Why did Mr. Lincoln call his book “ Capt’n Eri”’ instead of 
“The Three Captains,’’ or some such title that abides in the 
ear? However, leap this ugly hedge, and you are amongst 
the big-souled heroic sailor-folk who live about the deadly 
shifting shoals that have a lifeboat-house for centre away by 
the rough waters of Cape Cod. And what a whiff of man- 
hood and strength blows about one as one reads! The three 
retired skippers who find living together in bachelorhood to be 
but an untidy failure, and draw lots as to which shall marry 
in order to provide a housekeeper for the brotherhood, are a 
delightful study ; and from the time the loser, a once over- 
married man, has to face his fate by advertising in a matri- 
monial gazette for a wife, and the three burly men flee from 
the station like cowards as a big negress gets out in answer 
to their summons, all through the resulting adventures, the 
reader is at the author’s mercy, laughs with him, and feels 
with him. The account of Captain Eri’s saving the ship 
as he nails the canvas over her gaping side, holding his 
breath as he is ducked under the sea when she lurches to him, 
and hammering as he comes up again out of the sea, is 
told with rare reserve and spirit. We grow to love them all, 
and to feel nervously fearful lest this big-souled clean- 
humoured man’s illiterate common sense may be outdone by 
the cunning and malice of other men. The reading of 
these things is good for the soul. The book reeks of the scent 
of the sea, and under foot one feels the soft sands of the 
wind-swept, storm-stricken land. American authors who 
write such novels as this need fear no rebuff in England. 


FOR FAITH AND NAVARRE. By May Wynne. 
(Long, 6s.) Miss Wynne has pieced together quite a 
thrilling story. She has found all the paint-pots for the 
melodrama of historical romance—the suns “set in pools of 
blood ’’; witches prophesy; heroes and villains “swear 
between their teeth’’; beautiful maids, when they run, 
“skim along the grass like birds’’; and instead of “ going 
to bed’’ we all “seek our couch.”” Just so. But any one 
can do this sort of thing. What is a distinct score is Miss 
Wynne’s daring anticlimax—the villain, at the very end, 
gets the hero into a noisome den in the Bastille. But how 
the tale thereafter wags I will leave to the clever lady who 
wrote the book. Still, she should not have done the villain 
to death with God’s good, clean, wholesome lightning 
stroke, when the crazy lady’s dagger was doing the business 
deliciously without outside aid. It makes one feel pas- 
sionately with the American trapper who, faced by the 
grizzly, knelt down and prayed to his Maker not to help 
either side, and there should be a tussle worth the seeing. 
Nor should Miss Wynne write that “the days past’’ when 
she means “ passed.” 


Short Notices 


THE REPUBLIC OF RAGUSA. By Luigi’ Villari-. 
(Dent, 10s. 6d. net.) In this account of the Republic of 
Ragusa, Luigi Villari guides his readers along an unfamiliar 
and interesting bypath of history. The annals of Ragusa 
present, indeed, few examples of that picturesque heroism 
which alternates with ambition and treachery in the story 
of the Italian city-republics. The little Latin settlement 
on the Dalmatian coast practised from the first a policy 
of nice balance which brought her more prosperity than 
glory. The author traces with skill the intricate relations 
and rivalries among which the commonwealth steered her 
deft way for a matter of twelve centuries. The early period 
during which the town formed part of the Eastern Empire 
is obscure, and there are disputes as to the actual date of 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 














DELPHINE. By Curtis YorkKE. [Ready. | IN THE RED DAWN. By J. E. Muppock. [Shortly- 
REMEMBRANCE. By Mrs. Lovett CAMERON. [ Ready. A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN. 

SLY BOOTS. By Joun STRANGE WinTER. [ Ready. | By J. MACLAREN CopBan, [Shortly. 
TOY GODS. By Percival PICKERING. [Ready. | HEARTS ARE TRUMPS. By Saran TrtLER,  [Shortly. 


THE IRON HAND. By J. Maciaren Coppay. [ Ready. 
DEVASTATION. By Mrs. Coutson KERNAHAN. [ Ready. 
SLAVES OF PASSION. By HELEN BAYLiss. [ Ready. 
IN STEEL AND LEATHER. By R. H. Forster. [ Ready. 


A FOOL WITH WOMEN. By Frep WuisHaw. [Short/y. 
MONSIEUR LE CAPITAINE DOUAY. 

By SETH Cook Comstock. [Shortly. 
THE HEART OF THE VICAR. By HucH TuIrTE. 


A CANADIAN GIRL. By Col. ANDREW Haacarp. [Ready. | [ Shortly. 
FOUR RED ROSES. By Saran TYTLER. [Ready. |THE LEAGUE OF THE LEOPARD. 
ENTRAPPED. By Auice M. DIEHL. [Ready. | By HaRoup Bino1oss. [ Shortly. 
NURSE CHARLOTTE. By L. T. MEADE. [Ready. | & TASTE OF QUALITY. By E. S. Rorison. [Shortly. 
A CRIMINAL OCRCESUS. By Grorce Grirritu. [ Ready. | BOTH OF THIS PARISH. 


By WILLIAM LB QUEVX. (‘litle of Novel provisional.) [ Shortly. 
LADY SYLVIA. By Lucas OLEEVE. [Shortly. 
BLIND POLICY. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. [Shortly. 


ONE PRETTY MAID AND OTHERS. 
By May OCROMMELIN. [Shortly. 


COUNTESS IDA. By Frep WaisHaw. [Ready. 
A KING’S DESIRE. By Mrs. AyLMER GowINc. [ Ready. 
MALINCOURT KEEP. By ADELINE SERGEANT. [Ready. 
THE HAZARDS OF LIFE. By VioLET TWEEDALE. [ Ready. 


A DANGEROUS QUEST. By F. E. Youve. [ Ready. | 
PAULETTE D’ESTERRE. By Hanoy Vatiincs. [Ready. | AN IMPOSSIBLE HUSBAND. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. [Shortly, 
THE CRIME OF THE CENTURY. THE MYSTERIOUS MISS CASS 
re, : Cae | By G. W. APPLETON. [Shortly, 


FOR FAITH AND NAVARRE. By May Wynyz. [Ready. | MAROUS AND FAUSTINA. _ By Frepenic Carnet. 











bi FRUIT OF THE VINE. By Epwin Puau. [ Ready. | [ Shortly 
NDER CROAGH PATRICK. By Mrs. W. O'BRIEN. [ Ready. : 
MISS ARNOTT’S MARRIAGE. By RicHARD MaRsn. heccronisewiname «cos 
(Ready. | tHe GIRL IN GREY. By Ov shortly. 

« By Curtis YORKE, [Shortly. 

— A DISTANT STAR. By Jean ns "~~ A geen pA am — me 
A WOMAN OF BUSINESS. | LOVE AN . By ALIcE M. Diext, Shortly. 

By ene ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. [Ready. | THE CAVERN OF LAMENTS. By CATHERINE E. 
THE COUNTESS OF MOUNTENOY. | MALLANDAINE. 8 Illustrations by A. T. Smith. [ Shortly. 
By JoHN STRANGE WINTER. [Ready. THE WATERS OF OBLIVION. 

THE LONELY CHURCH. By Fearcus Hume. [ Ready. | By ADELINE SERGEANT. [At press. 
VICTORIA CROSS’S WORLD-FAMOUS NOVEL. THIRTIETH EDITION Now Ready. Price 6s. 
ANNA LOMBARD. By Victoria Cross, * {i.3:20mne' “" 

It is 


Mr. W. T. STEAD, in the ‘‘ REVIEW OF REVIEWS ” :—‘‘ A very remarkable story; a novel to set people thinking. 
a bold, brilliant, defiant presentation of a phase of the relations of the sexes which I do not remember ever having seen 
treated with the same freedom, delicacy, and audacity. It is difficult to praise the book too highly. 





GUY BOOTHBY’S NOWVELS.— Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s. each. Fully Illustrated. 
A BRIDE from the SEA. [At press. | The LADY of the ISLAND. [Fourth Edition. 
A CABINET SECRET: [Fifth Edition. — isd fre 
TWO NEW SPORTING NOVELS.—Attractive covers, 3s. 6d. each. 
FIRST FAVOURITES. By NaTHANIEL GuBBINS, Author of | A FAIRY in the PIGSKIN. By “G. G.” (H. G. Harper) 
“Told in Tatt’s,” &c, [ Ready. Author of “The Chaser’s Luck,” &e. le I a ( Ready. 
“ John Long’s Library of Modern Classics is astonishingly good value for the money. | know of no pleasanter or more 
tasteful reprints.” — Academy, May 28, 1904. 


JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS 


A SERIES OF GREAT WORKS OF FICTION BY MODERN AUTHORS. 
NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, and FULLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on the Best 
Paper. Biographical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. Size, 8 in. by 54 in.; thickness, 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s, net each; full leather, gold block and silk 


marker, 3s. net each. 














The THREE CLERKS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | ADAM BEDE. By GrEorGE ELIOT. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. | The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By WILKIE COLLINS. WESTWARD HO! By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


TO LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. On payment to any Bookseller or to the Publisher of 14s. the Six cloth-bound Volumes will be sent, and for lJ, the Six 
eather-bound Volumes, carriage paid. Sample copy post free for 2s. 4d. cloth, and 3s. 4d. leather. 
THE PRESS ACCLAIMS THE SERIES, 
“ A real triumph of modern publishing.”— Pall Mall Gazette. “A marvel of cheap Spectator. “A marvellous bargain.”—T7ruth. “ Wonderfully cheap.”— Globe. 
“A triumph of publishing.”—Boosmaan. “ Remarkable in price and format.”—Daily Mail. * Admirable in print, paper, and binding.’—Saturday Review. 
e*s OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 


GENERAL LITERATURE | 


DAILY PICKINGS from PICKWICK. Compiled and | CHAMBERLAIN and CHAMBERLAINIGN. — 
Arra y FLOREN . 7 4. Fiscal Proposals and Colonial Policy. By BARTHOLOMEW 8 le wh 
eS Ny SSS SALLE. Crews Ore, Go Om, BOF at 8vo., paper covers, sewed, ls. net. (Fifth Thousand.) Ready. 


if 
(Ready. *,* A closely reasoned review of Mr. Chamberlain’s Colonial Policy and Fiscal 
#%e A little book that should irresistibly appeal to all lovers of Dickens. . ’ Proposals. 


The STAGE IRISHMAN of the PSEUDO-CELTIC DRAMA. By Frank HuGu O’DONNELL. Paper cover, Is. net. __ UReady. 
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the beginning of Venetian supremacy. In any case, the 
Dalmatian republic remained for centuries under the 
suzerainty of her opulent rival, and only passed from her 
vassalage to Venice to accept the overlordship of the King 
of Hungary. Those two powers typify aptly the warring 
forces which influenced the life of Ragusa. Italian by race, 
set amid ever-encroaching Slavonic elements, the “town of 
St. Blaise ’’ appears to have been always something of a city 
of refuge and a bulwark against barbarism. The shiftings 
of states and races which environed it are too complicated 
for a brief summing up; but through the fierce racial 
jealousies and religious hatreds the rulers of Ragusa kept 
with extraordinary skill to their neutral part. Drawn into 
wars by her powerful allies, or forced into them by self- 
defence, the small commonwealth returned with promptitude 
to peaceful ways the moment the pressure was relaxed. And 
she throve mightily in traffic and commerce, and emulated 
the Italian cities in the beauty of her buildings and the 
strength of her defences. The author points out the fact that 
individual pre-eminence was rare, and, indeed, the interest 
of Ragusan history lies chiefly in the external relations and 
internal institutions of the town itself. The latter would 
merit a detailed scrutiny. The constitution appears 
cumbrous, and its unwieldiness may account for the timid 
and conservative Ragusan policy, but its working out was 
disturbed by few of the revolutions which rent the Italian 
republics. It is singular that this beautiful town, with its 
fascinating racial contrasts, had a history somewhat devoid 
of romance. The Crusades brushed it and passed; Ragusa 
was more concerned with making a profit on her shipping 
than with aiding the Christian against the infidel. The 
Turks swept down on the Balkans; Ragusa was the first 
Christian power to establish trading relations with them, 
and maintained throughout a discretion which kept her on 
good terms with the Sultan, while her neighbours crashed 
into ruin about her. It is a significant legend which tells 
that Ragusan ships fought on both sides in the battle of 
Lepanto. The author has treated his complex subject with 
minute research and admirable clearness. 


THE CULT OF THE CHAFING DISH. By Frank 
Schloesser. (Gay & Bird, 5s. net.) What Mr. Schloesser 
does not know about the art of the chafing dish is not worth 
knowing. As he says, the chafing dish is not the product of 
American inventiveness, it was known more than a quarter 
of a thousand years ago in France. But until recently 
America has monopolised the cult of the chafing dish; now, 
doubtless, Mr. Schloesser will persuade many that they 
need the services of this handmaiden. According to the 
book ‘Chaffinda’’ is a very desirable handmaid indeed, 
ready at all hours of the night or morning to cook you a 
dainty supper after the play or fashion an appetising break- 
fast. She does not confine her skill to the concocting of 
“eggy’’ things only, but will set before you such dishes as 
‘“goulasch,’’ “smothered turbot,’’ and “buttered lobster.’’ 
Mr. Schloesser demonstrates in his “Cult of the Chafing 
Dish’’ that a cookery book need not be a bald, dry-as-dust 
piece of writing; on the contrary, he shows us that a 
cookery book may be most entertaining as well as informative. 


THE SINGLE-HANDED COOK. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. 
(Constable, 3s. 6d.) The distinguishing note of Mrs. Peel’s 
book is its practical common sense and economical methods. 
As the title implies, it is intended for use in a small house- 
hold where extravagant recipes would be useless. It would 
have been better for a more careful editing—sometimes Mrs. 
Peel allows herself to be a little vague. Such a book should 
above all, be easily understood by the veriest novice. The 
recipes, however, are varied and good. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Of prose reprints and prose reprints only shall I write 
this week. Lockhart’s LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT is 
just issued in The Library of Standard Biography—a wel- 
come volume (Hutchinson, 1s. net). It is certainly a mar- 
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vellous shillingsworth; is carefully edited, well printed, 
strongly and tastefully bound. Although it has been some- 
what abridged it is still a long piece of writing. The 
frontispiece portrait of Sir Walter Scott is after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. No doubt many will be glad to avail themselves 
of such a cheap edition of a biography that some people 
consider the equal of Boswell’s “ Johnson.’’ It is one of the 
few portraits that make us feel intimately acquainted with 
the sitter. This series is worthy of warm support. A small 
autobiography comes next—THE LIFE OF LORD HER- 
BERT OF CHERBURY (Methuen, 2s. net). He was a man 
of many parts, something of statesman, soldier, philosopher, 
squire of dames, and as such his autobiography is interest- 
ing. This is the autobiography, it will be remembered, of 
which Horace Walpole said, “This is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary account that ever was given seriously by a 
wise man of himself.’’ The volume is, I think, unnecessarily 
small. I cannot imagine that any one wishes to carry “ Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury ”’ in his pocket, and, this being so, the 
frequent turning of the leaves becomes a nuisance.—JOHN 
WESLEY ON PREACHING is sent to me by Mr. Grant 
Richards. These remarks of John Wesley have certainly the 
seal of experience, coming from one who preached constantly 
for fifty years in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
Rev. Joseph Dawson, the editor, has collected together from 
some fourteen volumes Wesley’s remarks pertinent to preach- 
ing. The founder of Methodism not only spoke to his own 
community, for which, of course, his ideas on preaching 
were specially suited, but to all churches. The book is 
printed in good bold type, and neatly bound ;. altogether 
goodly. I have in my hand now a popular edition of James 
Anson Farrer’s BOOKS CONDEMNED TO BE BURNT 
(Elliot Stock, 1s. 6d. net). ‘‘ There is the sort of attraction 
that belongs to all forbidden fruit in books which some public 
authority has condemned to the flames.’’ This quaint record 
of book bonfires is already a favourite with bookworms. Will 
the Government kindly bring in a Bill authorising a com- 
mittee of critics to condemn yearly a number of new books 
to the flames? There are many books yearly that deserve no 
better fate. Seldom have I met with a more worthy piece of 
reprinting than the first volume of THE WORKS OF SIR 
THOMAS BROWNE in Mr. Grant Richards’ “ The English 
Library ’’ (8s. 6d. net per volume). The type, the paper, the 
delightful russet binding, are each as dignified as the good 
Sir Thomas himself, who was, indeed, a dignitary of letters. 
The editor is Mr. Charles Sayle, who is careful and conscien- 
tious. The volume contains the “ Religio Medici’’ and the 
first three books of the ‘“ Pseudodoxia Epidemica.’’ Browne 
must have been as delightful to converse with as he is to read ; 
does he not tell us, “I could never divide my self from any 
man upon the difference of an opinion, or be angry with 
his judgment for not agreeing with me in that from which, 
perhaps, within a few days I should dissent my self’? I 
do not possess a like equanimity, for I can imagine myself 
angry enough with any one who denied the stately merit of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s style, or considered him unworthy of 
the admirable dress with which Mr. Grant Richards has 
sent him forth; and this is an opinion from which I never 
shall dissent. The stateliness of this old-world prose always 
reminds me of the formal delights of ancient music. We 
have no such formalities nowadays. Authors deck them- 
selves out as they see fit, say their little say, letting the 
manner of their saying look after itself. Three neatly bound 
red volumes come to me from Messrs. Bell—Motley’s RISE 
OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC (net 2s. and 3s. each vol.), 
reprinted from the edition of 1896, with the valuable intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. Motley failed as a writer 
of romance, but succeeded in writing the romance of history. 
His pages glow with force and fire, which come pleasantly 
to one after the dry-as-dust manner and method of some 
recent historians. A very handy, and therefore very welcome, 
reprint. From history to fiction. Mr. Eveleigh Nash sends 
me another of his excellent “ Tauchnitz’’ volumes—for such 
they are in “ fashion, form, and face ’’—THE PROMOTION 
OF THE ADMIRAL, by Morley Roberts. These light and 
convenient volumes will be in many hands—and_ pockets— 
this summertime. F. T. &. 
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Forthcoming Books, etc. 


The next volume to appear in Messrs. Black’s series of 
“ Beautiful Books’’ in colour will be ‘“Naples.’’ The 
artist, Mr. Augustine Fitzgerald, has interpreted his sub- 
ject in a wide sense, to include all the islands in view of 
it, and practically all the windings of the coast to Salerno, 
Capri, Ischia, and Pestum are therefore included. The 
descriptive letterpress is by Sybil Fitzgerald, who takes the 
opportunity to give a slight idea of the peculiar dialect 
poetry of Naples, which is hardly known outside the 
province, and is yet so illustrative of Neapolitan character. 
—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish on June 20 a new 
book by Mr. Harry Furniss, entitled “Harry Furniss at 
Home.”’ There will be about 120 illustrations from drawings 
by Mr. Furniss.—A study in temptation and temperament 
by Miss Agnes Grozier Herbertson, entitled ‘ Patience 
Dean,”’ is to be issued in a few days by Messrs. Methuen. 
The next volume to be issued in the series of Little Books 
on Art is “ Vandyck,’’ by Miss M. G. Smallwood. The 
major portion of the work is occupied with Vandyck’s life 
in England, except for his five years’ study in Italy. The 
book is full of reproductions of the artist’s most famous 
pictures, and the pages of the text are strewn with anecdotes 
of the painter.—Anthony Hope’s “ Phroso’’ will be issued 
in sixpenny form almost at once, 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 
Nestle, D.D. (Professcr E.), prepared by, A New Greek Testament 
. (Bible Society) 3/0 and 3/6 
D.D. (T. Vincent), The Christian Idea of Atonement 
(Macmillan) 7/5 
Inge, M.A. (W. R.), Sermons by, Faith and Knowledge (T. & T. 


Tymms, 


i Clark) net 4/6 

Faith of a Christian, by a Disciple .................c0c0es.00- (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Puller, M.A. (F. W.), The Anointing of the Sick and Numbering of 

the Sacraments (5.P.0.K.) .......cssscrcccrssrsrcsesssssesessssessesscesessssnseses 5/0 
Hastie, D.D. (W.), Theology of the Reformed Church (T. & T. Clark) 

net 4/6 

Reamery (Joachim), Humanitarian Deism ...... (Humanitarian Society) 0/1 
Peake, M.A. (Arthur 8.), The Problem of Suffering in the Old 
DOSAMOME §— cc ceccccvcccccveccenecccccenccscesccsscoscscccsonsssonssoscossoosoes (Bryant) 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 
Duclaux (Mary), The Return to Nature ............ (Chapman & Hall) net 1/6 


Smith (A. Russell), A Handbook Index to Shakespeare’s Characters 
(Russell Smith) 
Butler (Samuel), Essays on Life, Art and Science ............ (Richards) 6/0 


Stronach, M.A. (George), Mr. Sidney Lee and the Baconians 
é (Gay & Bird) 
Smith (J. Barker), Earth’s Sacred Cult .................. (Imperial Press) 


Gaussen (Alice C. C.), edited by, A Later Pepys, in 2 vols. (Lane) net 32/0 
Broadbent (A.), Selected by, A Treasury of Consolation 
(Manchester: A. Broadbent) (C/3 


McCurdy (Edward), Leonardo da Vinci ..............cccceeeeeeeeeees (Bell) net 5/0 
SUOE Ulin ids. WHEL -cecssisccenssccsnnescnnnsasescsnscosead (Methuen) net 2/6 


History and Biography 
Ingram (John H.), Christopher Marlowe and his Associates 
(Richards) net 12/6 
Ular (Alexandre), A Russo-Chinese Empire .................... (Constable) 7/6 
Kirke, M.A., B.C.L. (Henry), From the Gun Room to the Throne 
(Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Clarence King Memoirs, The Helmet of Mambrino......... (Putnam) net 10/6 
Dumont (Etienne), translated by Lady Seymour, The Great French- 
man and the Little Genevese ...............cccccceesseeees (Duckworth) net 7/6 
Schierbrand, Ph.D. (Wolf von), Russia, her Strength and her Weakness 
(Putnam) net 7/6 


Travel and Topography 


Conway (Sir W. Martin), described by, The Alps ...........0000. (Black) 20/0 
A Norwegian Ramble, by One of the Ramblers ............... (Putnam) net 3/6 
Educational 
David, B.A. (M. S.), Beginners’ Trigonometry ..................00000 (Black) 2/0 


Boyd, M.A., B.Sc. (William), An Introduction to the Repablic of Plato 

. : (Sonnenschein) net 2/6 
Coast, B.A. (W. G.), Examination Papers on Vergil ......... (Methuen) 2/0 
Nicklin, M.A. (T.), Examination Papers on Thucydides ...... (Methuen) 2/0 
Weatherhead, M.A. (T. C.), Examination Papers on Horace...( Methuen) 2/0 


Science and Philosophy 


Christophers, M.B., I.M.S. (Lieutenant S. R.), Second Report of the 
Anti-Malarial Operations at Mian Mir, 1901-1903 (Scientific 
Memoirs No. 9) ......cscccrees (Calcutta: Government Printing Office) 1/0 


Miscellaneous 


Schloesser (Frank), The Cult of the Chafing Dish (Gay & Bird) net 5/0 
Graves (C. L.), The Diversions of a Music-Lover ............ (Macmillan) 6/0 
iy SIT STG \sccussecusucebsecdineneuceqsnibteocseomeomesete (Harper) 10/6 
ROUEN COUMEEDD, QUERUNEOD o.ccccscsscescsscocescosesestensisecces ....(Isbister) 6/0 
Smith (Hermann), The World’s Earliest Music .... ...(Reeves) 6/0 
Philpott (Hugh B.), London at School ..............ccccecseceeceecceeeees (Unwin) 6/0 

Bradshaw, M.A. (F.) and Emanuel, M.A. (C.), Alien Immigration 
(Isbister) 2/6 
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The Argus Munioipal Guide, 1904 ...............cereree (London Argus"’) 3/6 
Harvey (William) irish Life and Humour ... (Stirling: Mackay) 3/6 
Digges (J.), The t Bee Guide ...........+ ..(Simpkin, Marshall) 2/0 
“Tne Century Magetine,”” Vol. Ixvii. .........---0 seessesvenees (Macmillan) 10/6 
Barker Smith, L.R.v.», (J.), A Primer of Clairaudience (Imperial Press 1/0 
‘he Transactions of the Society of Cymmrodorion, 1902-1905 ‘ 
Ly ew 
Kaspary (Joachim), Self-Knowledge or The Humanitarian Psychology. 
—? , (The Humanitarian Publishing Society) o/1 
The Russo-Japanese War, by A Neutral ............+..++ (Sidders & Co.) 
Hulme, ¥F.L.S., F.S.A. (F. B.), Butterflies and Moths, 
(Hutvhinson) net 0/6 


) and Sherwell (A.), The Licensing Bill, 1904, Articles 
ear 7 wrenedce Detittle, Fenwick) each 0/1 
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AC EL HD aay te 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Annual Report of Nottingham University College, Free Public 
Libraries, a ——. o Venn 
. » an egetables 
Say ees Sapa ee (hancisaster : A. Broadbent) net 0/3 
Ellwood (C. A.), A Bulletin on the Condition of the re Alms- 
houses Of MissOUTi .........cecceeeeeeeeeerenenees (University of Missouri) 


Fiction 


* Broke cof Covenden,” by J. C. Snaith (Const . 6/0; “ Enid,” by 
Marmaduke Pickthall (Constable), 6/0; ‘“ The vers, by Mary kK. 
Wilkins Freeman (Harper), 6/0; “ The By-Ways, of Braithe,”” by 
Frances Powell (Harper), 6/0; ‘‘ Three Fantasies,” by Barry Pain 
(Methuen), 1/0; ‘‘The Commune,” by Paul and Victor Margueritte 
(Chatto & Windus), 6/0; ‘‘ The Greatness of Josiah Porliok ” (Murray), 
6/0; ‘* Fred Seagood,” by Edward Roper, F.R.G.S. (Sonnemechein), 6/0; 
“Pride of Clay,” by the author of Gosnge Savile (Lamley), 6/0; 
“Cedric Sleep,” b. ‘Rieo Cook (Walter Scott), 6/0; “The Wisdom of 
Folly,” by Cosmo Hamilton (Isbister), 3/6; * The Sovereign Power, 
by Violet A. Simpson (Smith, Elder), 6/0; “ Silent Satag , by Sarah 
Doudney (Walter Scott), 2/6; “Mrs. Waterman,” by Noah Lampkin 
(Drane), 6/0; “ Merry-Ann,” by K. M. Guthrie (Jarrold), 0/6; “ She 
that Hesitates,” by H. Dickson (Ward, Lock), 6/0; ‘The Great Pro- 
consul,”” by Sydney C. Grier (Blackwood), 6/0; ‘‘ The Apprentice,” by 
Maud Stepney Rawson (Hutchinson), 6/0; “‘ Two Loves,” e Curtis 
Yorke and E. M. Davy (Hurst & Blackett), 6/0; ‘“‘ The Foolkiller,” by 
Lucas Cleeve (Unwin), 6/0; ‘“ Nami-Ko,” by Kenjiro Tokutomi (Put- 
nam), 6/0; “ The Jessica Letters” (Putnam), 6/0; ‘‘ The Devotees,” by 
Olive Shakespear (Heinemann), 6/0; ‘‘ A November Cry,” b Frances 
G. Burmester (Smith, Elder), 6/0; ‘“‘ The Mark of the Broad Arrow,” 
by Maurice Scott (Henderson), 0/3; “ The Queen’s Quair,” by Maurice 
Hewlett (Macmillan), 6/0. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Bell: Motley’s “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” in 3 volumes, each 
net > 

Methuen: **The Life of Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury,”’ net 2/0, ‘‘ Kin 
Henry V.” and “King John” (Little Quarto Shakespeare), each 
net 1/0. 

Treherne: “Much Ado About Nothing” and “King Lear” (Waistcoat 
Pocket Shakespeare), each net 1/0. 

Elliot Stock: ‘‘ Books Condemned to be Burnt,’’ by James Anson Farrer, 


a 
Sparrow (W. Shaw), edited by, The British 


net 1/6. 

Chatto & Windus: Swinburne’s Poems, Vol. I. The set (6 vols.) net 36/0. 

Burleigh: ‘‘ Africa and National Regeneration,” by E. F. Chidell, 1/0. 

Cornish: ‘‘ Stranger’s Guide Through Birmingham,’ net 0/6. 

Chapman and Hall: “A Tale of Two Cities,” by Charles Dickens 
(Student’s Edition), net 1/0. 

Moring: “Cupid and Psyche and Other Tales from the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius,”’ edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., net 1/0. 

Blackwood: “‘ Erchie, My Droll Friend,” by Hugh Foulis, net 1/0. 


Sixpenny Reprints 
Allenson: ‘“ Immortality,’ by A. W. Momerie, D.Sc., LL.D. 
Sands: “ Weir the Wizard,” by J. W. McLaren. 


Periodicals 
“The Bookman” (American), ‘‘ The Critic,’’ ‘“‘ The Rapid Review,” ‘‘ The 
Westminster Review,’’ ‘The Five O'Clock,” ‘‘ The Animals’ Friend,” 


“Current Literature,” “‘ The Bibelot,” ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” ‘‘ Chicago 
University Record,” ‘“‘The Ancestor’ (Index V.—VIII.), ‘‘ The 
London,” ‘Steele Rudd’s Magazine,’ ‘“‘Review of Reviews,’ 
“Genealogical Magazine,” “British Journal of Photography” 


(Jubilee Number). 


Foreign 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 
Die Goldene Tiir: ein rheinsches Kleinstadtdrama in drei Aufziigen, 
von Wilhelm Schmidt-Bonn ............::ce-seeceseeeeees (Berlin: Fleischel) 2m. 
Cerrespondance de George Sand et d'Alfred de Musset 
(Bruxelles: Deman) 


History and Biography 


Andréadés (A.), Histoire de la Banque d’Angleterre (Paris: Rousseau) 
Bugge (Sophus), Norges Indskrifter med de eldre Runer (Christi- 
ania; Broggers Bogtrykkeri) 


Art 
Breton (Jules), La Peinture ...........cccccccecsessessenrees (Librairie de l’Art) 
Miscellaneous 
Grenard (F.), Le Tibet, le Pays et les Habitants......... (Paris: Colin) 5f. 


Aubin (Eugéne), Le Maroc d’aujourd’hui (Paris: Colin) 5f. 





La Chronique de France, 1903..............++ (Paris: Hachette) 
Carnet Bibliographique...............ccssccscsecsssesseeeeeeeeeeees (Paris: Hachette) 
Siegfried (André), La Démocratie en Nouvelle-Zélande (Paris: Colin) 4f. 


Fiction 

** Katastrophen,”’ von Kurt Martens (Berlin: Fleischel), 2m.; “ Unter dem 
Starken Leben, Erzihlungen und Skizzen aus Schlesien,” von August 
Friedrich Krause (Berlin: Fleischel), 3m.50; ‘‘ Das Weisse Tier,” von 
Georg von der Gabelentz (Berlin: Fleischel), 3m.50; ‘‘ Hermann 
Osleb,”” von Gerhard Oukama Knoop (Berlin: Fleischel), 3m.50; 
‘* Nitchevo! ’’ par Myriem de Chonski (Paris: Colin), 3f.50 ; ‘‘ Sur la 
Branche,”’ par Pierre de Coulevain (Paris: Calmann-Lévy). 


Periodicals 
** Mercure de France,” “‘ La Bibliofilia,” “Le Mois Scientifique.” 
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Egomet 


to whether I like or do not like my novels to be 

illustrated, but hesitation is no longer with me, I 

have decided on various counts that I prefer my 
fiction without pictures. I was re-reading ‘“ David 
Copperfield ” the other day ; I began the pleasant task in 
bed with an edition containing reproductions of the 
original pictures, which I never did admire ; being dis- 
missed into the country by my autocratic doctor, I con- 
tinued my reading in a volume I found at my friend’s 
house, where I stayed, and, lo! the pictures were drawn 
by Fred Barnard, to my mind the most successful de- 
pictor of Dickens’ characters, with the exception of Mr. 
Gordon Browne, worthy son of a worthy father. Need 
I say that these two sets of illustrations in combination 
with my mind’s-eye pictures reduced me to a most un- 
admirable confusion ? 


} HAVE often hesitated over the knotty question as 


Yes, permit me to do my own illustrating ; I desire in 
future to do so for many reasons. Even the author him- 
self, were he a skilled artist, would not content me. 
Doubtless he has in his mind’s-eye distinct figures whose 
features, gestures, tones of voice, mannerisms he 
transfers for me into word-portraits ; even so his words 
will often conjure up for me personages very dissimilar 
to his and I am conceited enough to prefer my own con- 
ceptions. Fielding’s Tom Jones and mine are doubtless 
in appearance utterly unlike, but I love and shall always 
love my Tom Jones and desire not to see drawn any 
other man’s idea of that gallant young rake. I adore 
Beatrix Esmond, which is very naughty of me, but so 
it is, I worship her every dimple and her enticing smile 
—what artist shall come between me and my noble 
young mistress? None in future. 





Dickens has, to my mind, suffered more than any 
other writer at the hands of his illustrators, notably 
“Phiz” and George Cruikshank. I know this is rank 
heresy ; because I am a poor ignorant bookish man it 
may be that I can see neither artistic merit nor natural- 
ness in the work of those two famous illustrators. Their 
figures are not figures of fun, but figures of nonsense to 
my eye ; they are caricatures, grotesques, sprites, imps— 
not men and women; fit people for Grimm’s “ Fairy 
Tales ””—but out of place in Dickens’ pages. I quite 
realise that this is shocking heresy, but I cannot bring 
myself to be orthodox against my conscience. Not only 
do the pictures annoy me in themselves, but they are, I 
verily believe, accountable for many of the sneers 


levelled against Dickens as a caricaturist not a portrait 
painter—Dickens the greatest realist since Defoe and 
Fielding. One drawing only I conceive to be. right— 
that of Fagin in the cell. 





Or other famous artists who have illustrated Defoe, 
Sterne, Fielding, Scott, Miss Austen and the rest— 
much of their work I admire as fine art, but they have 
each and all failed to convince me that their conceptions 
of their authors’ characters were right and that mine 
were wrong. Or rather that mine were wrong, for each 
reader is free, I take it, to form his own conceptions. So, 
please Messieurs the Publishers, let me in future have 
my fiction without pictures. 





TuoucH there is one way of illustrating works of 
fiction that is quite admirable, I mean with topo- 
graphical pictures—even occasionally with maps. Some 
of Dickens’ works are being dealt with in this way, and 
very goodly is the result, and I have on my shelves an 
edition thus illustrated of “ Aylwin.” These pictures 
should not be process blocks from photographs, but 
drawings—with not one human figure to be seen, those 
I can supply myself with aid of my author. How I 
should delight in a series thus illustrated of Defoe, 
Fielding, Sterne, Scott, Thackeray, Marryat, Meredith 
(if possible), some of Hardy, Blackmore, and some few 
others. But, alas, I fear they will all remain in my 
mind’s-eye, Horatio. 





On looking over these lines I perceive them to be one 
long cantankerous grumble. Thank goodness I am not 
so inhuman as to be unable to grumble, even without 
good cause. How insipid life would be if grumbling 
were forbidden or taken as a sign of a disgraceful mind. 
How dull the libraries would be if every book upon 
the shelves were exactly suited to my taste. I love to 
dislike some writers, I love to take down one of their 
volumes and pish and pooh-pooh over their egregious 
pages, and ask “ Who are you that you should ever have 
been dignified with good paper and clean print?” I 
love to think how far better than they I could have 
written myself, an I had had the leisure and the perse- 
verance. As a matter of fact, lack of time has never 
stood in my way ; but how greatly preferable is it to read 
the writings of others than to write that which others 
may not care to read. But had every man thought 
thus, there had been no books and oh, then, the 
difference tome. And to you? 

E. G. O. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 


IV—His Conception of Toleration 


tT this point we must inquire into an idea which 
A was not Spencer’s, but which he illustrated and 
amplified in a fashion that the reader may 
regard as of some value. The question is of 
primal importance in relation to Spencer’s work, since a 
thinker so original and heterodox could not have worked 
without that toleration which he received—grudgingly 
and perforce from the academic philosophers, generously 
from the representative theologians, and as a matter of 
course from unpledged students everywhere. 
One is no less than astounded to discover the rude 
and thoughtless idea of toleration generally current. 


Keenly attempting to defend, the other day, Buckle’s 
dictum that religious persecution is the greatest evil 
known to mankind, transcending war itself, one was met 
by the assertion that the age of religious persecution 
is at least the age of sincerity and enthusiasm, whilst 
toleration implies lack of real faith in anything at all. 
“ So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” For 
“lukewarm” some would substitute “tolerant” as a 
synonym. Only recently, when a friend of mine waxed 
wroth over a false and spiteful assertion about a great 
man, and rebutted it with some force, he was accused, 
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to his utter astonishment, of intolerance—as if to let 
a lie go unbranded were toleration. Now if this were 
so—if to be tolerant is to be a Laodicean—who will deny 
that toleration is an evil? 

The saying about a God who “ hates the sin but loves 
the sinner ”’ precisely expresses the essence of toleration. 
There is nothing Laodicean about the Divine attitude 
thus conceived. The hate is implacable, the love un- 
quenchable. So with toleration, as it is understood by 
those who have thought about it. The tolerant man 
may be as keen about what he conceives to be truth as 
the Grand Inquisitor, and as hateful of error; but he 
distinguishes between the sin and the sinner. He may 
believe it to be his duty to speak in terse and scornful 
language of the thought he holds to be false—but he 
will gladly spend a night beside the bed of the thinker. 
This is toleration: and whoso knows the power of 
association of ideas will recognise that it is much easier 
to define than to display. ‘The lying mouth shall be 
stopped,” and we are very ready to stop it—with right 
good will. But, easy or difficult to realise, this is the 
true meaning of tolerance: which may co-exist—at least 
in theory—with a burning faith and a consuming zeal. 

Now if we accept the argument that intolerance pro- 
ceeds not from cruelty but from intellectual incapacity 
to distinguish between closely associated ideas—the sin 
and the sinner—we may conclude that toleration is an 
intellectual rather than a moral product. Calvin, the 
Inquisitors, the burners of Bruno, were doubtless kind to 
their relations. They were not emotionally deficient, 
but intellectually. They were fools rather than knaves. 
Now in Herbert Spencer the intellect was supreme, 
though the emotional nature was highly developed 
under the cold and ungenial surface. As the Rev. 
Professor Iverach observes, in his generous and scholarly 
study, Spencer certainly believed that the unknow- 
able revealed certain truths through him. To use 
the noble old phrase, he knew himself to be a “ Prophet 
of the Most High.” And he had the prophet’s per- 
sistence and courage and directness and conviction. 
But fortunately he had a somewhat rare possession of 
the prophet—a disciplined intellect. And hence his 
toleration. A sworn servant of Truth, he did more 
than wish well to those he believed to be wrong: he 
sought and found the kernel of truth in the husk of 
error. 

In a previous chapter I have given an instance of his 
toleration of religious systems all but the forgotten core 
of which he believed to be false. But let us take an 
instance from politics, in which he was at bottom a 
Liberal of the old school. We cannot understand the 
intellectual cause of his toleration here without recalling 
his now famous phrase “the social organism.” His 
analogy between society and an organism made him a 
tolerator though a zealot in politics. In the realm of 
biology we see two opposing factors—heredity and 
variation. Now no biologist would write himself down 
an hereditarian or a variationist, as we write ourselves 
down Conservatives or Liberals. Spencer has taught 
us that, whilst without variation there can be no 
advance, without heredity there can be no retaining the 
positions won. Rigid heredity means stagnation: but 
too rapid variation means instability. Safety and pro- 
gress are attained only by “the interplay of opposed 
forces.” Of course you see the rest at once. Heredity 
in the organism is the exact analogue of the con- 
servative forces in society: variation the exact analogue 
of the liberal forces. And as no biologist swears by 
heredity or variation as alone beneficent, so no philo- 
sophic student, now that Spencer has taught us, can 
declare that the “Conservatives are wrong” or the 
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“Liberals are wrong.” Both are necessary: each alone 
would be maleficent. The force of heredity or con- 
servatism gets us no further: the force of variation or 
liberalism is almost as likely to lose as to win: Zn medio 
tutissimus ibis. “‘ Theological conservatism, like politi- 
cal conservatism, has thus an all-important function. 
It prevents the constant advance from being too rapid ” 
for stability. 

In another work Spencer has dealt exhaustively and 
finally with the various forms of bias: educational, 
class, theological, anti-theological, political, patriotic 
and anti-patriotic. To be freed from all these is to 
have completed the preliminary stages for becoming a 
philosopher ; the freedom is to be purchased only by 
intellectual effort ; and thus may be attained that rare 
combination of irresistible zeal with true toleration which 
Spencer has described as the union of “ philanthropic 
energy with philosophic calm.” 

C, W. SALEEBY. 


Dramatic Notes 
T. W. Robertson 


HaT is it in Robertson’s plays, or at any rate 
W in “ Caste,” “ Ours” and “ David Garrick” 
(the last named from the French), that 
enables them to keep their place upon the 
stage? In many ways they are old-fashioned, their 
technique is of yesterday, yet they still hold the atten- 
tion and rouse the sympathies of the audience. The 
answer is simple, they have in them a touch of human 
nature, they have in them phases of elementary emotions. 
In “ Caste” there are two fine moments, the first where 
the wife conveys to the husband that a child is coming 
to them, the second the return of the husband to his 
wife and his child. In “ Ours” there is the scene where 
the music of the departing troops is heard—who of us is 
not stirred, however blasé he may be, by the sound of 
trumpets and of drums? In “ David Garrick,” which I 
had the pleasure of witnessing again the other evening, 
there is a simple, wholesome tale of true love, with a 
happy ending. Robertson did not trouble himself or 
his public with abstruse mental problems ; the ordinary 
emotions of everyday life were the materials he used ; 
he had a gift for presenting comic and whimsical cha- 
racters, such as Eccles, Sam Gerridge and Squire Chivey, 
and his dialogue if not actually witty is bright and 
amusing. 


“Davip Garrick” offers plentiful opportunities— 
“fat” the players call it—to the principal performer. 
Of course the play has nothing at all to do with the 
real Davy. The actor is called upon to be a lover, a 
polite gentleman and a man of honour; he is given 
ample openings in which to display his art, several 
striking stage situations are provided him, he must look 
gallant and move with a gallant bearing, while in no 
scene is he called upon to rise to any height of tragic 
passion. In brief Garrick is a part that—with a skilful 
actor—is bound to be effective. Most effective Sir 
Charles Wyndham makes it, though he must be warned 
against overdoing the comic business of the famous 
drunken scene in Act II. As manager, why does not 
Sir Charles tone down the absurd antics of Smith, 
Brown and Jones? They render the scene in which 
they appear utterly unreal. After all, with all his 
bourgeois tastes or lack of taste, Simon Ingot is a well- 
to-do and distinguished citizen and his daughter an 
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educated lady—Smith, Brown and Jones are outrageous 
caricatures, at any rate as at present acted. Please, 
Sir Charles, look to it; it may make the groundlings 
laugh, but it certainly makes the judicious grieve. 

As Simon Ingot Mr. Alfred Bishop acts well, though 
he scarcely brings out the full pathos of the part and 
lacks the unction which made David James unsurpass- 
able in the character. Mr. Frank Atherley is quite 
admirable as Richard Chivey, better than any other 
actor I have seen in the part ; Chivey, though a brain- 
less young idiot, would at any rate have had the 
manners and appearance of a gentleman. But will 
Miss Mary Moore think me unkind if I say that I found 
the utmost difficulty in catching her words? The first 
essential of acting is to make oneself heard. 


THERE are certain by-products of the dramatic art 
which deserve occasional attention, such for example as 
the performances of Mr. Albert Chevalier, a true and 
gifted artist. I had the pleasure of hearing him sing— 
and act—some eight or nine songs the other evening, 
and in each he gave a distinct and finished picture of a 
different character, sometimes pathetic, sometimes 
comic, sometimes grotesque, in all excellent. Now it 
is no easy thing for an actor to sink his individuality 
and to persuade an audience for a whole evening that 
he is other than himself. Yet Mr. Chevalier achieves this 
task, and some nine times over in the course of a couple 
of hours, seldom revealing his real self and then only by 
a casual look or tone. His characterisations, unassisted 
by any scenic surroundings, in their broad effects are 
finished by many subtle touches of gesture, voice and 
eye, and each figure lingers clear cut in the memory. 

Ir is a varied portrait-gallery ; the old man from the 
workhouse, who cannot understand why in the chapel 
he and his wife should be parted—but they can see one 
another now and again, they share the memories of the 
past, they remember the dreams they dreamed though 
they dream no more now, though they may not sit side 
by side they both hear and join in Auld Lang Syne on 
a Christmas eve. Then there’s the village constable, a 
delightful figure of fun, with all the stolid vacuity that 
seems to have distinguished village constables time out 
of mind, who when he says he won’t have it—won't 
have it! Then the broken-down, seedy actor, who 
babbles with raucous, gin-sodden voice of old triumphs 
at the ’Vic ; the costermonger, a trifle imaginary maybe, 
but likely to live as long as Pierrot or Punch, the mild 
young curate and many another. It is the despair of 
the critic of any art to convey on paper the merits of any 
performance. All one can say of Mr. Chevalier’s is 
that they are admirably thought out and admirably 
executed ; in his way he is a great artist ; he never rises 
to tragic heights, but he gently plays with our emotions, 
chasing away a tear with hilarious laughter. 


Tue Mermaid Society’s Pastoral Performances, under 
the direction of Mr. Philip Carr, will this year be given 
in the garden of Thorpe Lodge, Airlie Gardens, 
Campden Hill, by permission of Captain Montagu 
Norman. The programme will consist of Milton’s mask 
of “Comus” with the original seventeenth-century 
music by Henry Lawes, and of Ben Jonson’s mask, 
“The Hue and Cry after Cupid,” both of which were 
given with considerable success by the Society in the 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, last year. Most of 
the original cast will reappear, including Mr. Roland 
Cunningham, in the part of the Attendant Spirit, Mr. 
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Nigel Playfair as Comus. .nd Miss Tita Brand as 
the lady. The performarzes will be given for six 
evenings, beginning on Thursday, June 23, and will 
begin on each evening at 9 o’clock. The public may 
purchase tickets at the offices of the Society, 3 Old 
Palace Chambers, Whitehall, or at the gardens at the 
time of the performances. Arrangements are being 
made to give several performances of “Comus” in 
private gardens in different parts of the country. The 
first of these will be given in the gardens of Worcester 
College, Oxford, during Commemoration Week, while 
later a performance is to be given in the gardens of 
Warwick Castle, 


Musical . Notes 


ONCERTS are far too numerous just now. Artists, 
great and small alike, all seem possessed of the 


fond belief that it is merely necessary to hire a 

hall and announce a concert in London at this 
particular season to secure an audience. In point of 
fact, of course, there is no period of the year, except, 
perhaps, the month of August, when the likelihood 
is less great of success attending a venture of this 
order. Only last summer one of the most eminent of 
living violinists gave a concert at the Queen’s Hall in 
the height of the season and had precisely eighteen 
listeners in the grand circle. And scores of others are 
only a shade more lucky. Yet year after year sees the 
same state of things repeated. 





But while one may deprecate, on their own account 
as well as on that of their hearers, the unwarranted 
essays of the mediocre, there are certain artists who are 
always welcome. Mme. Camilla Landi for example. 
Her visits are all too few, and come when she may she is 
listened to with delight. Here, if you like, is a vocalist 
of the rarest sort. At her recent recital, when it was 
pleasant to notice a capital attendance, she proved 
herself once more absolute mistress of all the resources 
of her art. One or two of the songs in her list were 
indeed of little real value, though her programme was 
in the main well chosen; but she sang these, like the 
rest, so as to convince you at the time that they were 
nothing less than masterpieces. As one of her hearers 
put it, this is a singer who can make artistic mountains 
out of molehills. 

Tue Crystal Palace may have outlived its term of 
usefulness, but it was perfectly fit and proper that 
music played an important part in the celebration of 
its jubilee. For not one of those arts of peace which 
that 

Blazing arch 
Of lucent glass 


was designed originally to foster has benefited more em- 
phatically than that of music. Tired as one may be of 
reading the oft-told tale of Manns’ original appoint- 
ment, of his determination to give the public high-class 
music, of the horror of the directors, of his support by 
the secretary of the day Mr. (afterwards Sir) George 
Grove, and so on, no one can deny the inestimable 
value of the services which were in fact rendered to the 
cause of classical music in this country by the far-famed 
concerts which resulted. 


Ir was, indeed, a stroke of real luck which placed such 
an ardent music lover as Grove in the position of 
secretary to the Palace, and but for his stout champion- 
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ship and support it may be doubted if even Manns, 
with all his energy and enthusiasm, would have gained 
his way. The Handel Festivals, of course, occupy 
another category altogether. If one must regret that 
the Saturday concerts have ceased, the only fear in the 
case of the Handel Festivals is that they will continue. 
Tue year 1904 will assuredly be remembered in 
musical annals by reason of its prodigies, and not the 
least remarkable of them is little Sybil Keymer, the 
latest to appear. The way she rattled through the 
solo part of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto at her recent 
concert was truly astonishing enough, and it can hardly 
be doubted that this child of twelve will develop in 
course of time into an artist of the highest order. If 
the arrangement of such matters were undertaken, as 
some would have it, by the State, a union, some ten 
years hence, between little Sybil and Von Vecsey would 
find many advocates ; and certainly students of heredity 
would watch the outcome with no common curiosity. 


Art Notes 


The Black-and-White Rcom at the 
Royal Academy 


HERE is something that amounts to contempt of 
the public taste and of art in this country 


in the miserable little room that holds the 

black-and-white work at the Royal Academy. 
Think of the splendour of the achievement in the great 
exhibitions abroad in this great modern realm of art 
and then look at the pitiful exhibition which our 
great state-aided Academy has to give us. Just con- 
sider for one moment that it is in Illustration that the 
art of the Victorian years reached the heights ; and then 
glance round this dog-hole at the Academy. But we 
have at least this comfort—the art is not wholly dead, 
only the artists do not send their work to this place. 


Here you look in vain for the splendid art of a 
Nicholson or a Pryde; the lithographs and etchings of 
Whistler were not displayed here; E. J. Sullivan seeks 
more congenial worlds ; Anning Bell’s bookplates are to 
be found in other places ; James and Manuel went else- 
where ; Syme seeks more artistic surroundings ; Pennell 
shows his fine work anywhere else: Gordon Craig seeks 
pleasanter places ; Brangwyn has only just been elected, 
he used not to risk rejection here; even so, Randolph 
Caldecott did not stoop to be seen here ; Sandys gives it 
a wide berth ; Edgar Wilson does not trouble to send ; 
Phil May troubled nothing about the Academy; and 
Raven-Hill has more profitable fish to fry. Greiff- 
enhagen kéeps away and Oscar Eckhardt gave it the 
cold shoulder. Aubrey Beardsley scarcely knew of its 
existence; and Charles Hazlewood Shannon probably 
never gives it a thought. But, instead, we are shown 
yearly the outscourings of the studios, one or two good 
things manage to struggle through, and for the rest 
the room is a laughing stock. 


SurE.y there is enough love of art, if not a sense of 
the dignity of their calling, amongst the Academicians 
to induce them to appoint a permanent committee to 
watch over this room. I could get together a better 
exhibition than this sorry affair in an afternoon. The 
fault lies in not electing every fourth or fifth Associate 
from amongst the illustrators; that is to say from 
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NEW LIST. 


‘The splendid record of a noble life. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 


WAUCHOPE, C.B., C.M.G., LL.D. 
By Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. With Three Portraits. 10s. 6d 
“This excellent and attractive biography ...is a volume of deep human 


interest, and depicts in homely and straightforward language the career of one who 
was an honour to the Army. The innumerable military, social, and political friends 
of the gailant roldier will be glad to have this souvenir of an exceedingly noble 
life.’"—Daily Telegruph. 


“The first man in the Staies to-day.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE MAN 
AND THE CITIZEN 


By JACOB A. RIIS. With 17 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A cheerful, chatty book of things set down as they occur to the mind of the 
admirer. Taken cum grano salis, it affords a graphic and striking picture of one of 
the world’s greatest men.”—Daily Mail. 


“The very thing they want.” is 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER 


By JOHN HALSHAM. Illustrated in various tintsand colours. 6s. 


“ Forms as delightful and useful a book as has ever been written for the delecta- 
tion of that ever-increasing army of people to whom gardening appeals as an 
entrancing hobby. . . . His pages are packed with sage and valuable advice.” 

Daily Express. 


It behoves all Englishmen to aster, the facts set out in ‘* Rome in 
eland.” 


ROME IN IRELAND 


By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY, Author of “ Priests and People 
in Ireland,” &c. Sixth Thousand. 6s. 

“In all that Mr. McCarthy has to say with regard to the great question of whcse 
details he is so thoroughly master there is a ring of incontestable truth, There is 
aiso the vigorous patriotism and common sense which has characterised his earlier 
works.— St. James's Gazette. 





The most complete book on the subject ever published. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE 
Distinctive Styles and Periods described and 
Illustrated. 

By ESTHER SINGLETON. With Sixty-eight Full-Page Illustra- 
tions and Frontispiece in Colours. £2 2s. net. 


This superbly illustrated book is probably the most complete and inclusive volume 
of its kind ever published. It is indispensable as a book of reference for everyone 
who is interested in furniture, whether an amateur, a collector, or a person desiring 
a guide for decorating a house or room in any style of classic furnishing. 


The masculine rival of Mrs. Wiggs. 


PA GLADDEN 
By ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ. Third Edition. Illustrated. 6s. 
“ A good book, good to read, and good to remember.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“A careful and clever piece of work.” 


THE GIFT 
By 8S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of “Selah Harrison,” &c. 6s. 


“ The insight, humour, and style of the book withdraw it from the mass of similar 
novels.” — Times. _ 


‘*Mr. Norman Duncan stands head and shoulders above all 
predecessors and competitors.” 
THE WAY OF THE SEA 
By NORMAN DUNCAN. With a foreword by Frank T. Bullen. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


“In ‘The Way of the Sea’ Mr. Norman Duncan touches the high-water mark of 
modern sea literature; nothing better of its kind has ever been done in English, 
pitifully little that is anything like so good. The author stands head and shoulders 
above all predecessors and competitors.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Readers of Ralph Connor must read the Red-Keggers. 
THE RED-KEGGERS 
By EUGENE THWING. Illustrated. Second Edition. 6s. 
“* The Red-Keggers * is a very fine piece of work.”—Outlook, 
‘*Mr. Barry Pain at his best.” 
DEALS 
By BARRY PAIN, Author of “ De Omnibus,” &c, Illustrated. 5s. 
“* Deals ’ is a most entertaining book.”—Morning Post. wee 
As a sensational fiction writer Mrs. Meade is to-day v without a rival.” 
THE LADY CAKE-MAKER 
By L. T. MEADE. Illustrated. 6s. 
“Is excellent work from every point of view.”—British Weckly. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 


OF THE WORKS OF 


G. F, Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizzi and Louvre Galleries, may be 
obtained from FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 Pembroke Square, London, W. 
Illustrated Catalogue 12 penny stamps, Foreign stamps ac- 
cepted from abroad. 





amongst our best artists. As to the contemptible annual 
displays in the water-colour room artists can shrug their 
shoulders, for there is the Royal Institute opposite the 
doors of the Academy, and no man is so utterly de- 
mented as to send a water-colour to the Academy that is 
good enough to get him election into the Royal 
Institute, but there is no Academy nor Institute for the 
illustrators.. Either: the Royal Academy ought to 
amalgamate with the Royal Institute and give up the 
water-colour room altogether ; or else it should wipe out 
its shame as flaunted annually in its water-colour room 
by encouraging the best masters in this medium; 
but when it comes to the illustrators its shame is com- 
plete. Is there not sufficient self-respect amongst the 
whole of the Immortals, or in a Fortieth Part of them, 
to rouse and demand the display of the work of the 
best living artists in the room which is to-day an ignoble 
tribute to their lack of public spirit ? 

Messrs. Osacu are showing at their galleries the 
famous peacock room of the Leylands painted by 
Whistler. 


Correspondence 
Space 


Srr,—Mr. Kent’s association of the semi-circular canals 
with sea-sickness is that generally recognised. Unfortunately, 
a knowledge of the cause gets no further in this case. The 
best we can do is to try to paralyse the equilibratory nerves 
with bromide of potassium, and so forth. 

Mr. Digby is, of course, right in pointing out that the 
muscular sense aids us in balancing ourselves. So do our 
eyes and, in the case of standing, the nerves of the soles of 
our feet. Nevertheless, the semi-circular canals are the 
essential organ of equilibration. I did not imagine my 
argument from the number of canals to be conclusive, and 
Mr. Digby has very happily pointed out that the argument 
is not final. But it is the case that when we find any 
canals at all—in the lower animals—we find not less or 
more than three.—Yours, &c. C. W. Sarezsy. 


Girton College, Cambridge 


Str,—May we, on behalf of Girton College, make a special 
appeal through your columns to the liberality of those of 
your readers who are friends of the College, and interested in 
women’s education? The immediate occasion of this appeal 
is the generous offer made by a parent of one of the present 
students to contribute £2,000 towards reduction of the debt 
on the new buildings at Girton on condition that an addi- 
tional sum of £18,000 is raised before July, 1907. 

Girton College was opened at Hitchin with six students in 
1869, and since 1873, when it was removed to buildings on 
the present freehold site near Cambridge, has been enlarged 
from time to time to meet the steady growth of demand for 
admission. Towards the close of 1897, however, it came to 
be felt that unless development was to be seriously checked, 
there must be further extension, and on a much larger scale 
than hitherto, including, besides more students’ rooms, an 
increase in the ‘other accommodation (dining hall, 
kitchen, &c.) which had long been found inadequate to exist- 
ing needs. This extension was resolved on, and carried out, 
and the College has now room for 150 students. . Of 908 
students who have entered since 1869, 147 are at present in 
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residence, while 599 have obtained Honours in Tripos ex- 
aminations of the University of Cambridge; and the College 
has, we believe, as Mrs. William Grey affirmed in her letter 
to “ The Times”’ of January 9, 1898, “ justified every predic- 
tion of good and falsified every prediction of evil to arise 
from the University education of women.” 

A considerable sum has been contributed by friends and old 
students towards the cost of the latest extension, but it has 
been necessary to raise a mortgage of £40,000. Thus a heavy 
liability still remains, and we therefore venture to appeal 
for help to enable us to take advantage of the offer so 
generously made towards the reduction of the building debt. 

Subscriptions can be paid to the Bursar, Miss M. Pickton, 
54 Abingdon Court, Kensington, W., or to the “Girton 
College’”’ account at Barclay’s Bank, Cambridge.— 
Yours, &c. 

STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
Mary E. Ponsonsy. 
James Bryce. 
Lronarp CouRTNEY. 
Cartes A. ELLIOTT, 
Avex. HI. 

Henry Jackson. 
Sepitey Taytor. 


H. R. ToMxKINsON, 

- E. A. Mannine. 
Mary Gurney. 
W. CUNNINGHAM. 

Gertruve E. M. Jackson. 

M. F. Latnam, 

E. WELsx. 
E. E. Constance Jones. 
“Literary Estimates ” 

Srr,—All lovers of truth and haters of cant will thank 
Mr. W. Lawler-Wilson for his condemnation, in your issue 
of the 4th June, of “the horde of blind admirers and inter- 
preters who, in the end, do more harm to a great man’s 
reputation than any other class of readers.”’ There is a swing 
of the pendulum in literary estimates; and when the reaction 
comes, it tends to be excessive from this very cause. It may 
well be so in the case of Shakespeare, to whom Mr. Lawler- 
Wilson refers. No one who is capable of reading the plays 
with an open mind can help being struck with the fact that 
in no writer of genius are the faults and blemishes more 
obtrusive. Bombast mingled with sublimity ; humour which 
is “ not for an age but for all time,’’ together with incredibly 
laboured jesting; philosophy cheek by jowl with trite and 
obvious moralising—these are what we find in the works of 
him who never blotted a line, and whom Ben Jonson, with 
criticism which sounds refreshing enough now, wished to 
have blotted a thousand. And by almost every critic of the 
last fifty years each fault has been translated into a virtue. 
Inconsistencies become subtleties ; if a hero is unable to make 
up his mind to action, for the plain reason that if he did there 
would be no five acts, this is “the tragedy of indecision ”’ ; 
and a coarseness which is often more wanton and unnecessary 
than in any other writer of the age is passed over without 
comment, The pernicious result is that the attention is un- 
duly excited by the faults I speak of. In the future this 
great dramatist may, for a period at least, occupy a lower 
place in our literary Pantheon than is his right, in direct 
consequence of the latent irritation generated by the strained 


eulogies of indiscriminating worshippers.—Yours, &c. 
M. S. 


Secret Drawers 


Srr,—A somewhat dramatic incident connected with a 
secret drawer fell under the writer’s knowledge a few years 
ago. A lady living in the North of England sent an antique 
table to a cabinet-maker to have some small repairs. She was 
in weak health, and after some months of suffering she died. 
She had made her will, as her solicitor testified, and had 
spoken of it and its intentions to those around her. After 
her death it was searched for, but could nowhere be found. 
Renewed searches were made, in vain. Much trouble was 
anticipated. One morning the cabinet-maker asked to 
see Miss L. (a niece who had been visiting the aunt). He 
said that he had come upon a secret drawer in the table sent 
to him to repair, that he had at once placed the papers it 
contained in a wrapper, and brought them up immediately. 
On examination they found among them the missing will. 
It was proved, executed and administered forthwith.— 
Yours, &c. So 4. WoC. 


[Other letters held over for want of space.—Ed.] 
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“Academy ” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Taz Forror, 
Tue ACADEMY AND LirgratuRe, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelo to be -marked in the top left-hand corner “‘A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the perer. which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference ; this is not an information bureau. 

ComperTITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “‘‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The boy will go to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to 
be o a greatest general interest, and brevity in all cases will count as 
® merit. 

The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. 

Each prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 
tize-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 

ks can be obtained will be given. 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) ey choose a book or books to the value 
of 5/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom will receive a cheque for 5/-. 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers” will imply disqualification. 


WOTICE. 

Many would-be contributors to the “ Questions and 
Answers" columns have refrained from enclosing a portion 
of the cover or letterpress pages, as they dislike mutilating 
their copies of “The Academy” which they keep for bind- 
ing. It has, therefore, been decided to suspend this rule, 
temporarily at any rate. 

NOTES. 
LIDDELL AND Scott. £rrata. 

In view of the contemplated 9th edition of Liddell and Scott's “Greek Lexicon,” it 
may interest some of your readers, as well as those responsible for the new work, to 
have a list of errata still uncorrected in the 8th edition. Of these I subjoin the fol- 
lowing corrections :— 

ayvwpovew, end: ayvnuovnGeis, read ayvwpnovnbeis.—axis, 2: dyoicepen, read 
ayxiorpwv.—adrev, GrAevouat, read aAdomat.—auditpuxys, rent on all sides, Eur, 
Phoeen. 325 Dind. This word is omitied, audi tp¥xn being accepted, contrary to M. 
See Dindorf.—amodAoyéouar, Xen. Hell. 1, 5, 13 (for 5 read 4).—arAnros, [1.: piOwyv, 
read 10@wv.—agpavitw, II. : Xen. Hell. 1,6, 24 (for 24 read 33).—SeAomavria, like 
paBSouarria, 8 nS Plut. Apol., read Plat.—dacudrios, III. : 
Sai. OvicKe, aroOviaKxe:.—Saios, Aesch. Theb. 271, read 267.—8ivos, III. : 
Telesilla 2, read a an : Sappho, add — 10.—éAavvw, 4, of pew adnv, read 

tv.—éurepovnna, Cf. mepdvarpss, mopyynua, read mepovntpis, repovnua.—évradios, 
ft. a, en 5, read 4, 5.—é apne ‘od, THY olkov ine. 55, 21, Geol Tov — 
édArer, weAedjpabe Ap. Rh. 3, 471, pedcdijpact.—émréexw, Il. Med. érémev, read 
éférev.—émixrwOw, émexrAdoovrar Od. 20, 196, read émxAwowvrat.— evpvedijs, Simon. 
8, 17, for 8 read 5.—evdeArjs, II. Beds, read Geav.—éxua, V. Sub dudpn, éudpa.— 
hepddorros, . . . of bees, read birds.—iepdw, ras yas, read ras y.—xdOepua (Epua 111.), 
read I1.—xaipros, II. etproxe radra, read evpioxerat.—xarackedavyrpt, Karackébacay 
tev, read xateoxédacav bpiov.—xaracKomy, Thue. 6,34, xpac@a:, read ypjoPar.— 
xoutdy, 2. petpaxvAdiov av x., read dv x.—AOdBAnros, II. xexpidadov, read 
xexpvpadros.—Awrtivos, II. avaduuises Anacr. 37, read vroOvyides.—veoxudw, Thuc, 
1, 12 vedxpwce, read évedxuwoe.—vymida, olvoy aroBAvgwy, Ll. 9,491, read otvov.— 
Seraddos, oxos, read dxnos.—dAcoOnpos, IT. Anth. P. 5, 2, 6, read 5, 216.—éyevs. 3. 
améxorrev, real avéxonrev.—mépav, 4, Hell. 1, 3, 17, dcamAdecy, read &€Bn.—reaads, 
3, O@«or, read @axot..—mpayua, III. 2, Dem. 110, oi éwi . .. dvras, read Srres.— 
Gavdros, Kopwvidys, read Kopwrins.—ortyparigw, cAnidwy, read cnrAidwv.—orixdouat, 
Ap. Bh. 130, read 1, 30.—ovparnyés, 4, Antiph. “Axceorp. read AioA.—ovvoveia, Plat. 
Theaet. 150 D, mpoiovcas, read rpoiovons.—ovexnantip, read cvexnvytip.—tyyavov, 
Taynvoerpogia, 1ead raynvorrpogiov.—rpvé, IV. rpoiexor, read rpoxioxot.—imortpéxw 
(v. infr. 111), read Iv. ; IV. xpa, read xpq. Launcelot Dowdall, yt. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 

SHAKESPEARE’S UNACTED Ptiars.—Is there any absolute certainty as to 
which, if any, of Shakespeare’s plays have never been performed on any 
stage, at any rate not since the author’s decease >—Hugues. 

“* Hamuet.”’—Some of Shakespeare’s fellow actors from the Globe went 
on a Ee tour to Scandinavia, and on their return one of them 
told Sha —_— the fable of Hamlet, giving him local colour from 
Elsinore. here can I find the best account of this touring company ?— 
Horace W. Skipworth. 

LITERATURE. 
AvtHor WanteD.—-Can any of your readers give me information as to the 
origin of this quotation, and where I may find the remaining verses? 
“Oh, tell me whence Love cometh?” 
Love comes uncall’d, unsent. 
**Oh, tell me where Love goeth?”’ 
That was not Love that went.--Richard Price. 
(quoted in “ The Roxburghe Ballads,”’ viii. 411).—Otto Ritter (Halle), 
GENERAL. 
%#Tvuespar an Untuckr Day.—M. René Bazin, in his charming book on 
tucily, tells us on ~ 137 that the Sicilians will neither marry nor set out 
on a journey on a Tuesday. They have a proverb: ‘“ Né di vennari né di 
marti; non si spusa, né si parti.” This is because they believe that Judas 
was born on a Tuesday. Is this a superstition peculiar to Sicily?—A.L.M. 


#% ‘Beav Ipfat.’’—Considering the French rule which gives us bel homme 
os pase Decne, etc., why is it correct to say beau idéal instead of bel 
ial?—M.S. 
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Puyrsicat Curture.—In No: 115 of the ‘Spectator’ (July 12, 1711) 
Addison writes: ‘“‘When I am in town I exercise myself an hour every 
morning upon a dumb bell that is placed in a corner of my room, and it 
pleases me the more because it does everything I require of it in the most 
profound silence. My landlady and her daughters are so well acquainted 
with my hours of exercise that they never come into my room to disturb 
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me whilst I am ringing.’’ Are there any earlier references in English to 
silent and solitary “ physical culture’ ?—H.W.M. (Manchester). 
Answers 
SHAKESPEARE. 


“Gop Save tHe Marx.’’—Shakespeare also uses five times the expression 
“God bless the mark.’”’ In all these five instances the phrase expresses a 
wish to be preserved from something unpleasant that the speaker has 
mentioned, viz. a wound, guns, drums, the devil. In Shakespeare's time 
men thought that by mentioning a calamity they rendered themselves 
liable to a visitation of it, and therefore tried to avert it by some pious 
ejaculation.—A.L.M. 

Map or SHAKEsPRARE’s LONDON.—A Map of Shakespeare’s London. as it 
appeared 1560 may be found in Gronow's “ Antiquarian Handbook of 
England and Wales,” published by Simpkin and Marshall, 1849.—A.L.M. 


“Tus Turee Corners or THs WoRLD.’’—England in the Middle Ages was 
not regarded as an island, but rather as a kind of alter erbis with reference 
to the Continent, America being in Shakespeare's time politically une 
— négligeable. (1) The meaning, then, may be, Europe, Asia, and 

frica versus England, the last being the fourth quarter or “corner” of 
the globe (cf. II. i. 29). (2) It is possible that Shakespeare may have 
had in his mind’s eye some of the old maps which represent the Spanish 
peninsula as turning up at an acute angle to the west coast of France, 
and so enclosing the southern part of Ireland. The Scandinavian inva- 
sions of England, the Norman Conquest, and the attempt of the Spanish 
Armada, the taree chief events of the kind since the Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment of Britain, would thus seem to have come from the three countries 
which presented salient angles towards Britain. They are defied, should 
they all come again and all at once. (3) Or this notion may have been 
suggested by the Pope, France, and Spain in the lines from ‘ The 
Troublesome Raigne ”’ : 

Let England live but true within itself, 
And all the world can never wrong her state. 
If England’s peers and people join in one, 
Nor Pope, nor Fraunce, nor Spain can do them wrong. 
—F. H. Harding (Dorking). 
LITERATURE. 


% Avrnor Founp.—The lines headed ‘‘ The Solitary’’ are a translation 
or the first verse of a German poem called “‘ Der Einsiedler,” by J. von 
Eichendorff. It has been set to music by Schumann (op. 83, no. 3).— 
M.A.C. (Cambridge). 

“* GapRiete dD’ ANNUNZIO”’ is Signor Rapagnetta in private life. So says 
“Italy To-Day,”’ p. 333, whose very able authors know that land and its 
people thoroughly.—D.P. 

“ Vacne Enraciéz.”—The phrase Il a mangé de la vache enragée occurs 
in Cotgrave’s Dictionary, and is thus Englished: “‘ He hath drunk of many 
waters, passed many pikes, tried many experiments; he hath been well 
per in, or beaten unto, the course of the world, also, he hath been 
reduced unto a necessity, or extremity; he hath endured much 
hardnesse.”’"—A.L.M. 

GENERAL. 


Queen EpirH is the Anglo-Saxon Princess Editha, married to Otto I., the 
Great (936-973). He was the German Emperor who made two invasions 
into France (940 and 946); it was during the latter that Editha died.— 
Bohemia. 

A “ Want-war.”—Halliwell’s Dictionary gives want, a cross-road, also 
went, & cross-way, & passage. The word wente occurs frequently in 
Chaucer and Gower in the sense of a way, hence metaphorically a device. 
In the Oxford Anglo-Saxon Dictionary we find wend occurring in the 
Charters in the sense of a course, connected with the verb wendan, to turn, 
to wend one’s way.—A.L.M. 


%& Huntine tHe Wren.—Once in bygone x ~ all the birds met together 
tu choose a king. After much argument they agreed that the bird who 
flew highest should gain the coveted honour. The eagle easily outstripped 
all other visible competitors. But, just as they were about to eeosttinn 
him king, a little brown form, which had been concealed on his back, 
fluttered a few feet higher still, and uttered the following words; 

Birds, look up, behold your king, 

Great of soul, yet a tiny thing. 


Not being contented with this result, another meeting was held by the 
birds. It was then agreed whoever succeeded in reaching the lowest place 
would be appointed king. On this the wren immediately disappeared into 
a mouse hole in the ground. By these means the wren obtained its title of 
“the king of all birds.’’—Cormac (Truro). 


“ Fen Ir.’’-—More than seventy years ago I was one of a merry band of 
playfellows to whom this expression was of daily use. “‘ Fen it,” or “‘ fen 
that,” was constantly heard during our play. If the game were “ Follow 
my leader” a big boy would shout out ‘‘ fen roofs,’ or “the girls can’t 
play,”” which meant that the boys liked to get up a stable roof, and dia 
not like the girls to do it. It always meant that some boy or girl was 
forbidding something found contrary to -his or her or general con- 
venience. Ofttimes the fen stood, accepted. Sometimes it was overruled, 
after being put to the vote.—C.C. 


MarMataDe.—Marmalade is older than Mary Queen of Scots. It is 
mentioned by Tyndale, who died in 1536, six years before she was born, 
thus: “Alt maner of fruits and confecions, marmelad, succad, green 
ginger, confiettes’’ (Works. p. 229). It. was ——_ a conserve of 
quinces. Thus in Pepys’ Diary (November 2, 1665) we find: “ After a 
good dinner left Mrs. Hunt and my wife making a marmalett of quinces.” 
Old French marmelade from Portuguese marmelada, from Port. marmelo, 
a quince. Lat. melimelum, lit. honey-apple, also a quince, from Gk. 
weAiunaov a sweet apple, apple grafted on a quince; from Gk. péAr 
honey; myAov an apple.—M.A.C. (Cambridge). 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which. prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
—_ dispatched to the several winners and to the booksellers whose names 
follow: 

Mr. W. G. Grant, Addison House, The Plain, Oxford. 

Mr. William Kirkland, North Street, Leatherhead. 

Messrs. W. Heffer & Son, 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge. 

Mr. Joseph Pollard, 5 St..Nicholas Street, Truro. 
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POST THIS | NQU | RY FOR M ee an 


TO To THE ACADEMY TYPEWRITER DEPARTMENT, AND 
9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. 


INQUIRE Please send me full details of your Discount Offer of The “ Academy” MAY SAVE 
Model Williams Typewriter. 


COSTS YOU YOU 
ONE EIGHT 
HALFPENNY GUINEAS 


Occupation 


Ma Lf you prefer not to deface this page, send us a post-card similarly worded 
and naming this paper. 


A WARNING 


So numerous are orders received in response to the offer of the 
“Academy” Model Typewriter (Williams Typewriter No. 2), that considerable 
difficulty will soon be found by the manufacturers in completing the machines 
quickly enough to fulfil orders promptly. 











The machines are being manufactured as rapidly as possible, but it is 
highly desirable that all who wish to avail themselves of this present offer 
should send in their orders as quickly as possible, as it is highly probable that 
in a short time such orders cannot be fulfilled without delay. 


We need hardly point out that the offer is exceedingly advantageous, 
it being that you are able to purchase for Twelve Guineas a first-class and 
well-known Typewriter which can only be bought by you in the ordinary course 
of business for £21:0:0, that is to say, we are offering you a reduction of 40%. 


Amongst the chief merits of the Williams Typewriter are the facts—That the 
writing is as plainly in sight as if done with the pen, which saves time, labour 
and mistakes; that the machine is light in weight and easily portable; that it 
has no messy and troublesome ribbon, and that the keyboard is small and 
easily learnt. 


The Williams Typewriter Co. offer you-two guarantees of the strength and 
durability of their machines, viz. that they will make good any mechanical 
defects in the machine for one year from date of purchase, and also that if 
you desire to test the machine thoroughly before definitely purchasing it you 
can hire it on trial for two months, the cost of hire being deducted from the 

price if you decide to retain the machine; so :— 


WHY NOT TEST THE MACHINE YOURSELF? 





If you live in or near any of the following places, why not call to see the machine and obtain 
full details of our offer at the Williams Typewriter Company’s Office in 


LONDON . 587 Holborn Viaduct DUBLIN . .  . & Upper Ormond Quay MANCHESTER . 267 Deansgate 
ABERDEEN... . 115 Union Street EDINBURGH . - 19Shandwick Place NEWCASTLE . .. 21 Collingwood Street 
BELFAST . - . 71 Ann Street EXETER . ° . 31 Queen Street | NOTTINGHAM . Prudential Bulidings 
BIRMINGHAM , + 72 Cornwall Street GLASGOW e . 69 Bothwell Street | PORTSMOUTH . 154 Queen Street — 
CARDIFF . + 8 St. Jonn’s Square |* CRROS -. e . 3 Park Lane SOUTHAMPTON . 12 Portland Street 

' LEICESTER . . 60-64 Halford Street 














